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FOUR OUTSTANDING COLLECTIONS 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


In addition to the largest depository of Missouri records tn the world 
and its well-known library and reference facilities on Missouriana, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri has four outstanding collections open for in- 
spection in the Society’s rooms in the University of Missouri library build- 
ing in Columbia. All members of the Soctety and their friends and the 
general public are invited to see these collections when they are in 
Columbia: 


THE GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM ART COLLECTION 


The George Caleb Bingham Art Collection is headed by “Order No. 11” 
or “Martial Law,” Missouri’s most famous historical painting. This canvas 
is a vivid portrayal of the cruelties of General Thomas Ewing’s order de- 
populating a section of western Missouri during the Civil War to rid the 
area of bushwhackers. Other Bingham paintings in the collection include 
portraits of James Shannon, John Woods Harris, and Vinnie Ream Hoxie, 
and two genre paintings called “Watching The Cargo” or “Lighter Re- 
lieving A Steamboat Aground” and “Scene on the Ohio.” “Order No. 11” 
now hangs in the Society’s reading room. 


THE DANIEL R. FITZPATRICK COLLECTION 


The Daniel R. Fitzpatrick Collection of cartoon drawings for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch includes 1,332 original sketches by the internationally 
famous editorial cartoonist. The cartoons cover the period from 1917 to 
1945. They are mainly in the field of Missouriana with a number relating 
to national and international affairs. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work, which has 
been displayed in one-man shows in domestic and foreign museums, has 
been awarded numerous prizes including the Pulitzer prize of 1926. The 
collection was given to the Society by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


THE J. CHRISTIAN BAY COLLECTION 


The J. Christian Bay Collection, one of the rare selected libraries of 
Middle Western Americana in the United States, consists of more than 
3,800 items of information fundamental in the history and literature in 
America’s great “Middle Border.” The collection is a unit of historical 
information on this part of the United States. Named in honor of its 
creator, J. Christian Bay, librarian emeritus of the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago and an outstanding scholar and bibliographer, the Bay Collection 
is housed in a special rare book room. 


THE THOMAS HART BENTON GALLERY 


The Thomas Hart Benton Gallery of historic art includes The Year of 
Peril series of paintings: eight historical canvasses of 1942, painted by the 
Missouri artist, Thomas Hart Benton. Another closely associated Benton 
painting, entitled “The Negro Soldier” and painted at the same time as 
The Year of Peril series, is also on display in the Benton Gallery. The 
paintings were first used by the government of the United States in propa- 
ganda work in the form of reproductions distributed overseas. The Year 
of Peril paintings were presented to the Society by the Abbott Labora- 


tories and Mr. Benton presented “The Negro Soldier” canvas to the 
Society. 
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THE PONY EXPRESS—COMMEMORATION, 
STABLES, AND MUSEUM* 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER** 


Late in the afternoon of April 3, 1860, a special train on 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad rumbled into St. Joseph, 
Missouri, bearing a pouch of mail from New York and Washing- 
ton on its way tothe West. All of St. Joseph awaited its arrival. 
From that city the mail was to be carried to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, on the initial run of the Pony Express, a new venture of 
the firm of Russell, Majors, and Waddell. The mail was sorted, 
brief ceremonies commemorating the event were held, and the 
pouch was given to a rider, who took off for California on the 
first lap of a historic trip of 1,982 miles which was to unite the 
West Coast with the East. 


*The author attended Pony Express day in St. Joseph, Missouri, on 
April 3, 1950. While there he observed the restoration work begun on the 
brick stables facing Patee Park, and he saw the Patee House “ghost.” 
On returning to Columbia, he decided to write a sub-head note on the 
event for the July Review, the present ten-day article resulted. 

With the invaluable assistance of his wife and of the Society’s staff, 
such a work was made possible within the time available. All books on 
the subject, the St. Joseph newspapers of the 1850s and 1880s, and all 
Missouri gazetteers and St. Joseph directories in the library of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri were consulted, read, or checked. Other 
scattered sources were followed up. One ephemeral promotion booklet 
on St. Joseph and the directories of that city yielded more information on 
the stables than all the compilations published on the Pony Express and 
overland freighting companies. 

Mr. Bartlett Boder of St. Joseph, Missouri, was indefatigable in fur- 
nishing information and without Mrs. Boder’s identification of the “Pike’s 
Peak Stables” clipping from the St. Joseph Daily Herald of January 27, 
1889, the study would have been impractical at this time. Mr. M. Karl 
Goetz of St. Joseph was most gracious in giving information requested 
relating to the restoration work of the Goetz Pony Express Foundation. 


**FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER, a native of Florida, received his B.P. degree 
from Kirksville State Normal School, his A.B. and A.M. from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and a LL.D. from Central College, Fayette, in 1942. 
He served for a time as assistant instructor in political science and public 
law at the University of Missouri. In 1910 he became assistant librarian 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri and since 1915 has been secre- 
tary and librarian of the Society as well as editor of the Missouri Historical 
Review. 
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COMMEMORATION, APRIL 3, 1950 


Ninety years later, on April 3, 1950, St. Joseph commemo- 
rated this historical event with an anniversary celebration spon- 
sored by the St. Joseph Historical Society, the St. Joseph Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, the St. Joseph Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Goetz Pony Express Foundation. 

The ceremonies began at 8:00 in the morning at the Civic 
Center under the direction of the St. Joseph Historical Society 
and its president, Bartlett Boder, who conceived the celebration 
and spent considerable time prior to the event in collecting data 
in California and in planning the event in St. Joseph to make it 
a success. After the invocation by the Reverend Dr. M. S. 
Harvey and dedication of the day as Pony Express day in St. 
Joseph by Ronald S. Reed, city counselor, the assemblage pro- 
ceeded to the site of the bronze Pony Express statue, led by the 
Pony Express Rodeo band, costumed in western outfits. Miss 
Mary Margaret Gaynor, dressed as a belle of the sixties in hoop 
skirts and pantaloons, climbed a ladder and tied her bonnet on 
the head of the horse of the Pony Express statue—a ceremony 
which was a re-enactment of an incident that occurred when the 
first express rider arrived in San Francisco the night of April 
13, in 1860. He was taken there with his pony from Sacramento 
on the steamer “Antelope.” 

Postmaster Theo J. Quinn then gave a token mail pouch to 
Roy Dye, impersonating the first Pony Express rider, and Dye, 
on his horse Ginger, which had been shod with rubber horse- 
shoes for the ride over hard-surfaced pavements, rode the six 
miles to Rosecrans airport. There he delivered the pouch to 
Lieutenant Colonel J. Byrne Logan and his crew of the Missouri 
air national guard. Flying a B-26, Lieutenant Colonel Logan 
delivered the pouch to the Sacramento postmaster just four 
hours and forty-nine minutes after leaving St. Joseph. The 
1860 run from St. Joseph took nine days and twenty-three hours. 
A similar celebration was held in Sacramento on this April 3 
and a C-47 was flown eastward by the California air national 
guard. 

Following a luncheon given for city officials, members of the 
chambers of commerce, and visiting guests, the afternoon cere- 
monies were held at the site of the brick stables facing Patee 
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Park, which are now being restored by the Goetz Pony Express 
Foundation. After the welcoming address by Mayor H. D. 
Allison and the invocation by Rabbi Myron M. Meyer, Walter 
J. Edwards, president of the St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce, 
made remarks on the stables and introduced Frank Hanna, a 
past-president of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Hanna pre- 
sented the deed to the property to M. Karl Goetz, president of - 
the Goetz Pony Express Foundation recently endowed by his 
family and the M. K. Goetz Brewing Company.* The speaker 
at the afternoon observance was Congressman Phil J. Welch, 
who took the place of Lieutenant Governor James T. Blair, 
scheduled Pony Express speaker who was confined to the 
hospital by sudden illness. 


The program of events for the day was given radio coverage 
over stations KRES and KREQ, St. Joseph, and WDAF-TV, 
Kansas City. The program originally planned for the evening 
in St. Joseph did not materialize because the C-47 from Sacra- 
mento, due to arrive and be welcomed at 6:00 P. M. at Rose- 
crans Field, was grounded at Ogden, Utah. 


A rather unusual feature of the “day” was the “ghost” 
which peered from the second story, west corner window of the 
Sun Manufacturing Company building at 12th and Penn Streets, 
two blocks up the hill from the brick stables. The building 
originally was the Patee House, one of the finest hotels west of 
Chicago when it was opened in 1858. It became the headquarters 
of Russell, Majors and Waddell, the overland freighting com- 
pany which launched the Pony Express. The hotel was used 
to house some of the riders. A factor for the company was 
reported to have been shot in an altercation in its rooms. The 
Patee House “ghost” is said to appear each year at the same 
window on the eve and on the night of the anniversary of the first 
Pony Express ride and “invariably coincident with some activity 
relative to the Pony Express.” 


*The Goetz Pony Express Foundation is the second largest contri- 
bution which the Goetz family had made to the educational and cultural 
life of St. Joseph. In 1948, Wm. L. Goetz and the M. K. Goetz Brewing 
Company donated the purchase price of $35,000 to buy the old Tootle 
home which was taken over by the city of St. Joseph as the home of the 
St. Joseph Museum. This gift was on condition that other citizens raise 
another $35,000, which they did. 





The Old Patee House, St. Joseph 
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The idea of asking the mayor to name April 3 as official 
Pony Express day originated this year with Judge G. L. Zwick, 
of St. Joseph, president of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri. The influence which the St. Joseph Historical Society 
had in arousing interest in historical matters in the community 
and the efforts of the junior and senior chambers of commerce 
and the Goetz Pony Express Foundation combined to produce 
an outstanding commemorative event. Both of the St. Joseph 
newspapers, the Gazette and the News-Press, gave their un- 
stinted support to the project through feature articles, news 
stories, and editorials long in advance of the event as well as on 
the day itself. 


PIKE’S PEAK STABLES 


President Bartlett Boder of the St. Joseph Historical 
Society, after examining the records between St. Joseph and San 
Francisco for seven months, wrote an excellent and original 
article on “The Pony Express” for the Spring, 1950, issue of the 
Museum Graphic, published by the St. Joseph Museum. He 
probably never dreamed until just before page proof was re- 
turned that Mrs. Boder would make in their home town of St. 
Joseph the outstanding recent discovery of recorded data on that 
subject. 


Ever since “the first attention to the historical importance of 
the Pony Express to St. Joseph” was displayed in 1910, local 
and national writers, scholars, antiquarians, and tens of thousands 
of citizens have wondered what the Pike’s Peak Stables looked 
like which sheltered the stock of the Pony Express in 1860 and 
1861. No description or picture was known to exist, notwith- 
standing magazine articles, newspaper feature stories, and books 
on the Pony Express and overland freighting companies. It 
was not known when the original Pike’s Peak Stables were al- 
tered or rebuilt, just what had happened to them if anything, or 
whether they had entirely disappeared. 


It has been well known for fifty years by the local historians 
of St. Joseph, however, that the original Pike’s Peak Stables, had 
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been changed. St. Joseph’s editor and historian, Chris L. Rutt, 
writing in 1898 in his The Daily News’ History of Buchanan 
County, and St. Joseph, Mo., stated on page 92: “The start [of 
the Pony Express] was made from the original Pike’s Peak 
Stables, which stood south of Patee Park, and which have since 
been replaced by a structure bearing the same name.” The city 
street directory sections which appeared in the 1898 and 1899 
directories list 918 Penn as “Pike’s Peak Stables” and the one 
which appeared in 1900 lists 914-918 Penn as Hostler and Sim- 
mons Boarding and Livery Stables. 


Historian Rutt repeated his statement in 1904 in his larger, 
illustrated History of Buchanan County and the City of St. 
Joseph and Representative Citizens, page 62. The statement 
appears unaltered a decade later in the History of Buchanan 
County and St. Joseph, Mo., by E. L. McDonald and W. J. King, 
1915, page 74. But no description or picture of the original 
Pike’s Peak Stables came to light. 


Thirty-five years later, on Wednesday morning, March 15, 
1950, a two-column, illustrated news story broke on the front 
page of the St. Joseph Gazette under a two-column picture with 
this caption: “Original Pony Express Barns . . . This ink 
drawing of the Pony Express stables appeared in the St. Joseph 
Herald, January 27, 1889, and was made from a photograph 
taken in 1858 . . .” The picture on the cover of the Review 
is taken directly from the Daily Herald and according to the 
Herald article “the illustration herewith offers a splendid like- 
ness of the old stables, and is taken from Mr. [John] Burling- 
ton’s picture.” The article in the Gazette is here reproduced in 
full : 


EXPRESS STABLE HISTORY CONFIRMED BY NEWSPAPER 


Discovery of an old newspaper clipping yesterday ended a seven- 
month search by the St. Joseph Historical Society for a picture of the 
Pony Express stables as they appeared at the time the pioneer mail 
service was in operation. 
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The clipping from The St. Joseph Daily Herald, dated January 27, 
1889, was presented Monday to Bartlett Boder, historical society presi- 


dent, by Mrs. Harriet Owen Strop, 
Country Club place. Mrs. Strop 
presented the clipping along with 
several others to Mr. Boder, believ- 
ing they might contain informa- 
tion concerning the identity of the 
first Pony Express rider to leave 
St. Joseph on the first lap of the 
pioneer mail service to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. - 


SHOWN IN DRAWING 


It was Mrs. Boder who, while 
browsing through the material, 
found the clipping containing a pen 
and ink sketch of the stables as 
they appeared in 1858, two years 
before the Pony Express was in- 
augurated. The clipping, which 
also contains a complete descrip- 
tion of the early stables and a 
history of the building, originally 
was owned by Mary Alicia Owen, 
an aunt of Mrs. Sttop’s father, 
Herbert Owen. 

Mr. Boder and Glenn Burgess, 
secretary of the historical society, 
who led the coast-to-coast search 
for an early picture of the stables, 
said last night the clipping would 
be loaned to the Goetz Pony Ex- 
press Foundation which now is 
restoring the building. 


WAS PIKE'S PEAK STABLES 

“The historical society feels the 
picture and the description of the 
stables will be of great help to 
the Goetz foundation in its project 
of restoration of the old Pony 
Express building,” Mr. Burgess 
said. 

According to the article, the 
Pike’s Peak stables, as the old 
Pony Express building originally 


was known, were built in 1858 by 
Ben Holliday to accommodate the 
horses used in his overland freight- 
ing. It later sheltered the stock 
of the Pony Express. “Old Ben” 
Holliday, as he was familiarly 
known, leased the ground on which 
the stables were built from John 
Patee. 

The description of the stables, 
as given in the well-preserved clip- 
ping from The Herald, is as fol- 
lows: 

“The original stable building 
was 60x125 feet. It was capable 
of quartering about 200 horses, 
besides it was surrounded by nu- 
merous sheds employed to shelter 
the wagons and also for horses 
when stable room was scarce. The 
heavy timbers were of native 
lumber, while the walls were made 
of pine boards, with shingle roof.” 


REBUILT IN 1886 


In presenting the history of the 
stables, the article gives the fol- 
lowing information : 

“As soon as the railroads fur- 
nished a more rapid means of 
transit to the rich country west 
of St. Joseph, the Pike’s Peak 
stables were abandoned and fi- 
nally fell into the hands of Motter 
and McAleer, a firm composed of 
Col. John L. Motter and Dr. 
George W. McAleer, who estab- 
lished the first omnibus line in 
St. Joseph.” 

Motter and McAleer, according 
to the clipping, were compelled to 
take the stables in payment for 
horses sold to Holliday for his 
overland freighting. 
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“After that time,” the article 
reads, “the stables were occupied 
by various parties for livery and 
other uses until about three years 
ago, (1886) when they were pur- 
chased by the St. Joseph Transfer 
Company to be used for quarter- 
ing their stock. The transfer 
company rebuilt the stables with 
brick, but in doing so preserved as 
much of the old material as was 
possible for the sake of historical 
associations connected with the 
concern. They were built on the 
same plan as the original stables, 
and the roof of the present struc- 
ture is the same that covered the 
old building.” 


PROOF OF AUTHENTICITY 


The pen and ink sketch illus- 
trating the article was taken from 
a picture which John Burlington 
of the St. Joseph Transfer Co. 
had presented to the Board of 
Trade, the article explains. 
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Members of the historical so- 
ciety feel the information con- 
tained in the clipping will serve 
to prove the stables on Penn street 
between 9th and 10th streets, were 
the starting point of the Pony Ex- 
press, Mr. Boder said. 

It was last August, after the 
St. Joseph Historical Society was 
founded, that members of the new 
organization began their search 
for information to help confirm 
the authenticity of the Pony Ex- 
press stables. Letters were writ- 
ten by officers of the society to 
almost every state in the union. 
The aid of Representative Phil 
Welch was secured to search the 
library of congress in Washington 
for facts which might be helpful. 
Mr. Boder made a trip to Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco to gather 
data on the history of the pioneer 
mail service.—St. Joseph Gasette, 
March 15, 1950. 


On receipt of the St. Joseph Gazette of March 15, 1950, in 
the newspaper department of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, attention was called to the historical discovery. The 
Society’s file of the St. Joseph Daily Herald was at once con- 
sulted to check the story and on page 10, columns 2 and 3, of 
the issue of January 27, 1889, the complete account was found. 
One and one-half columns in length with a double-column picture 
captioned “Pike’s Peak Stables in 1858,” the story was almost 
everything desired by a Pony Express student to fill an im- 
portant historical vacuum. Only the first third of the story 
was devoted to the Pike’s Peak Stables, the remainder being a 
quotation from that part of the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Trade of Saint Joseph, Mo. for the Year Ending De- 
cember 31st, 1888, in which the secretary presented an account of 


the Pony Express itself on pages 57-59. The account may also 











be found in the History of Buchanan County, 1881.* 
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The part 


of the story on the stables is here reproduced as it appeared in 
the St. Joseph Daily Herald of January 27, 1889: 


PIKE'S PEAK STABLES 


The Starting Point for the Gold 
Hunters of the Fifties. 





A Site of Historical Interest to St. 
Joseph—Ben Holliday and the 
Pony Express—A Daring 
and Romantic Project 
of the Border. 





A few days ago there appeared in 
Tue Heracp a brief announcement 
to the effect that Mr. John Bur- 
lington, of the St. Joseph Transfer 
Co., had presented the Board of 
Trade with a picture of the old 
Pike’s Peak stables, located on 
Penn street between Ninth and 
Tenth streets. Along toward the 
close of the fifties the Pike’s Peak 
stables were quite a prominent in- 
stitution in St. Joseph, but of the 
original building there is but little 
left now save the roof and a few 
pictures like the one referred to. 
In 1858 when gold was discovered 
at Pike’s Peak, the great eldorado 
of fortune hunters, the Pike’s Peak 
stables were built by “old Ben 
Holliday,” as he was familiarly 
known, to accommodate the horses 
used in his overland freighting, and 
also to shelter the stock of the pony 
express. St. Joseph was then the 
western terminus of railroad and 


water transportartion and the start- 
ing point for Pike’s Peak and the 
gold regions of California. Ben 
Holliday leased the ground on 
which the stables were built from 
Mr. John Patee, and the original 
stable building was 60x125 feet. 
It was capable of quartering about 
200 horses, besides it was sur- 
rounded by numerous sheds em- 
ployed to shelter the wagons and 
also for horses when the stable 
room was scarce. The heavy tim- 
bers were of native lumber, while 
the walls were made of pine boards, 
with shingle roof. As soon as the 
railroads furnished a more rapid 
means of transit to the rich country 
west of St. Joseph, the Pike’s Peak 
stables were abandoned, and finally 
fell into the hands of Motter & 
McAleer, a firm composed of Col. 
John L. Motter and Dr. George W. 
McAleer, who established the first 
omnibus line in St. Joseph. Motter 
& McAleer were compelled to take 
the stables in payment for horses 
sold to Holliday for his overland 
freighting. After that time the 
stables were occupied by various 
parties for livery and other uses 
until about three years ago, when 
they were purchased by the St. 
Joseph Transfer company to be 
used for quartering their stock. The 
Transfer company rebuilt the 


*Both the Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Trade of St. Joseph 
for 1888 and the History of Buchanan County, Missouri, 1881, are on file 
in the collections of the State Historical Society of Missouri. The Pony 
Express quotation is also found with slight change in the Jefferson City 
Daily Tribune, March 23, 1881, as a reprint article from the St. Joseph 


News, 
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stables with brick, but in doing the present structure is the same 
so preserved as much of the old that covered the old building. The 
material as was possible for the illustration herewith offers a 
sake of the historical associations splendid likeness of the old stables, 
connected with the concern. They and is taken from Mr. Burlington’s 
were rebuilt on the same plan of picture . . . —St. Joseph 
the original stables, and the roof Daily Herald, January 27, 1889. 


The description of the original Pike’s Peak Stables is brief 
but clear and when combined with the pen and ink sketch gives 
a much more complete picture of the structure than is usually 
found of frame buildings which were erected nearly a century 
ago and used as stables. What may turn out to be either an 
erroneous or an accurate statement, but which certainly is the 
only one published to date, giving the name of the builder and 
the date of construction of the Pike’s Peak Stables themselves, 
is this statement in the description: “In 1858. . . the Pike’s 
Peak stables were built by ‘old Ben Holliday’ [Holladay] . . .” 


From one of many interested in the glamorous Pony Express 
of international fame and renown, a bow to the St. Joseph 
Historical Society, to its officers and members who preserved 
their newspaper clippings and who stimulated interest in their 
local history, to Mrs. Harriet Owen Strop who preserved instead 
of destroyed the records, to Mrs. Bartlett Boder who made a 
historical discovery, to Mr. Boder who saw that the material 
reached the press, and to the St. Joseph Gazette for publishing 
a great historical discovery on the front page in spite of com- 
petition from that day’s more sensational local and national 
news. What the able Pony Express authors Bradley, Chapman, 
Driggs, and Visscher failed to present, what scholarly Hafen, 
Root, Cennelley, and Frederick failed to state, what the late 
finely trained and industrious Olaf T. Hagen of the National 
Park Service was unable to find out—a clipping from a local 
newspaper revealed.* 


*Mr. Hagen told me in 1947 or 1948, prior to publication of his article 
in the October 1948 issue of the Missouri Historical Review entitled “The 
Pony Express Starts from St. Joseph,” that he had made a special study of 
the local records in St. Joseph and other data relating to the Pony Ex- 
press Stables and had been unable to prove or disprove that the stables 
standing at that time were the ones built in the 1850s, although I got 
the impression that he doubted their being the original stables. Of course, 
if the Herald article had been available the point would have been settled. 
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PIKE'S PEAK STABLES REBUILT AS 
“ST, JOSEPH TRANSFER CO.’S STABLES” 


. . . As soon as the railroads furnished a more rapid means 
of transit to the rich country west of St. Joseph, the Pike’s Peak 
stables were abandoned, and finally fell into the hands of Motter 
and McAleer . . . After that time the stables were occupied 
by various parties for livery and other uses until about three 
years ago, when they were purchased by the St. Joseph Transfer 
company to be used for quartering their stock. The Transfer 
company rebuilt the stables with brick, but in doing so preserved 
as much of the old material as was possible for the sake of the 
historical associations connected with the concern. They were 
rebuilt on the same plan of the original stables, and the roof 
[of] the present structure is the same that covered the old 
building. . —St. Joseph Daily Herald, January 27, 1889. 


More on the ownership and use of the Pike’s Peak Stables 
is set forth in the story in the St. Joseph Daily Herald of January 
27, 1889, and much more data on the keepers, probably renters 
or lessees, of the stables is found in the Missouri gazetteers and 
the St. Joseph directories of the thirty years from 1858 to 1888. 
After Holladay, Russell, Majors and Waddell, Holladay again, 
and Motter and McAleer, many names of keepers of livery, sale 
and feed stables at the Pike’s Peak Stables address pass in 
review,—Hyde, Adkins, Couch, Buis, Chowning, McBride, 
Eleringer, and doubtless there are others not listed or overlooked. 


Hyde is listed from 1872 to 1875 on Penn Street between 
9th and 10th. Adkins, advertises he wil! buy mules and mares 
on January 6 and 7, 1880, “at the Pike’s Peak Stables, South 
Tenth Street,” which address was probably another entrance. 
Couch is listed from 1880 to 1882 on Penn between 9th and 10th. 
The last four, Buis, Chowning, McBride, and Eleringer, are 
listed from 1883 to 1887-8 as 916 Penn Street. Andrew Eler- 
inger’s feed and sale stable being the one listed in 1887-8. 


In the New Year’s edition of the St. Joseph Daily Herald 
of 1888 these three items appear in the list of building permits 
issued for 1887: 
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July 1887 


Robt. Winning, Ninth and Penn 
repairing barn $2,600 


September 1887 


John Burlington, Ninth and Penn 
brick residence $2,600 


November 1887 


John Burlington, jr., Tenth and Penn 
frame wagon shed $150 


The items relate to building activity on Penn Street between 
9th and 10th by three of the four partners who owned the St. 
Joseph Transfer Company, the other partner being R. P. 
Jackson. The rebuilding of the Pike’s Peak Stables had begun 
or been finished, or rather a permit for “repairing barn $2,600” 
had been granted, and the building of a brick residence by John 
Burlington had also probably begun. The building and repair- 
ing followed closely the reported purchase of the Pike’s Peak 
Stables by the St. Joseph Transfer Company in 1886, or “about 
three years before” January 27, 1889. 

John Burlington was superintendent, and later president, 
of the Transfer Company. He is listed in the 1867-8 directory 
as a “clerk” and the next year as a “porter.” He is then suc- 
cessively listed as a “clerk,” a “salesman,” and in 1875 as super- 
intendent of the St. Joseph City Express. In 1876 he is ad- 
vertised in the directory as superintendent of the St. Joseph 
Transfer and Express Company. By 1889, he is listed as super- 
intendent and his son John Burlington, Jr., as assistant superin- 
tendent of the St. Joseph Transfer Company with the residence 
of both given at 912 Penn Street, the office of the company being 
at 103 South Fourth. 

The Burlingtons had built their home next to where their 
partner, Robert Winning, had a permit in 1887 to spend $2,600 
“repairing barn”—probably the Pike’s Peak Express Stables, 
soon to be known as the St. Joseph Transfer Co.’s Stables. 
Robert Winning is listed in the 1890 directory as secretary of 
the St. Joseph Transfer Company. John Burlington and his 
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son are listed as president and superintendent of the company 
with their residential addresses respectively at 910 and 912 Penn. 
Robert P. Jackson is listed in 1891 as bookkeeper of the company 
with residence at 910 Penn. 

The data here presented on the identity of location of the 
Pike’s Peak Stables and the stables rebuilt with brick by the St. 
Joseph Transfer Company confirms the statements sent to the 
author this month by Mr. Bartlett Boder by letter and telegram. 
On April 11, 1950, Mr. Boder wrote: “I talked with M. J. 
Fahey, 621 South 9th Street, last November. Mr. Fahey lives 
in the house in which he was born in 1868. As a boy he played 
in the hay loft of the frame stables and related that Mr. Burling- 
ton had altered them by putting on a new brick front. He re- 
members well the work being done. However, he did not have 
a picture but he described them just as Mrs. Boder’s discovery 
later showed them to be. I can get an affidavit from him if you 
wish.” On April 14, 1950, Mr. Boder telegraphed: “There is 
not room for any doubt whatever that the livery barn used by 
the Pony Express was in the exact spot and was part of the 
building that is now being partially restored. I do not have 
access to the abstract but it would not have street numbers on it 
and if it did that would mean little for within limits numbers 
here follow the whim of the owner. I talked to Mrs. George 
Nelson just now who sold the corner next to the Pony stables 
. . . She is now in her seventies and was born and reared 
facing the stables about one-half block away.” 

The first print of the St. Joseph Transfer Co.’s Stables was 
published on page 86 of an 180-page illustrated, paper back 
booklet, Historical and Descriptive Review of Saint Joseph Mis- 
souri, New York, John Lethem, 1889, the preface bearing the 
place and date of “St. Joseph, Mo., April, 1889.” The cut was 
made from a pen and ink sketch. The print shows the stables 
rebuilt with brick and a two-story brick residence, probably a 
duplex. Both structures are described as facing Patee Park. 

The main alteration made in rebuilding the stables was in 
the facade, which change is made clear by comparing the repro- 
ductions here set forth of the original and the rebuilt stables. 
But the comparison also reveals the striking similarity of the 
rest of the building notwithstanding the difference in construction 











St. Joseph Transfer Co’s. Stables. 
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material. The brick house, or brick duplex, in the print of the 
St. Joseph Transfer Co.’s Stables is probably the one listed in 
the 1889-1892 directories as the residence of John Burlington 
and his son. 


The description of the St. Joseph Transfer Company printed 
in the 180-page booklet of 1889 is brief, and since this company 
played such an important part in the history of the Pike’s Peak 
Stables, the sketch is here reproduced and the print, as well: 

The St. Joseph Transfer Co., 103 South Fourth Street, John Bur- 
lington, Superintendent— . . . The St. Joseph Transfer Co. ‘ 
started fifteen years ago with three small wagons; it now has fifteen heavy 
trucks and wagons and thirty-six of the finest blooded horses; twenty- 
four polite drivers, porters and clerks are employed. The stables on 
Penn Street, 58x125 feet, are the finest in the city, afford plenty of 
ventilation, water and ample comfort to the stock. The management is 
progressive and energetic in a marked degree. Jno. Burlington, the 
superintendent, is a Scotchman by birth, came across the ocean and to 
St. Joseph twenty-three years ago, and with a clear intellect has always 
held the confidence of our citizens. His son, J. B., Jr., and R. P. Jack- 
son ably second him. Robert Winning, the fourth partner, is of the 
firm of Englehart, Winning & Co. . . . The company has a nice 
office at 103 .S. Fourth with telephone connection . . . —Historical and 
Descriptive Review of Saint Joseph Missouri, New York, John Lethem, 
1889, page 86. 


Whether the Pike’s Peak Stables which the St. Joseph 
Transfer Company rebuilt with brick and with a different facade 
were completed during 1887-1888, as the St. Joseph Daily 
Herald article of January 27, 1889, and as the 180-page booklet 
of April 1889 both imply, is not certain. The print in the booklet 
might be the architect’s drawing of what had been and was to be 
constructed. The two articles of 1889 are more conclusive, 
both imply completion. Nevertheless, an article in the St. 
Joseph Daily Herald of December 28, 1888, page 4, column 1, 
headed “Stock Breeding Company,” raises a doubt, which some 
day may be resolved. A reprint of the article follows: 


The Burlington Transfer Company filed articles of incorporation 
in the county recorder’s office yesterday. This was done with a view 
to enlarging and increasing their facilities for doing business besides 
carrying on a general transfer business. The company will hereafter make 
it a point to raise a great amount of its horses and mules, and for this 
purpose they will have a farm south of the city and place a manager in 
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charge who will do nothing but superintend the raising of grains and 
hay for the company’s stock. The capital stock of the company is 
$25,000, and every dollar of it represents profits derived from the business 
since its organization. The company has one of the best houses in the 
city located on Penn street and contemplates making some very extensive 
improvements and additions at that place. The officers of the corporation 
are John Burlington, Sr., president and treasurer; John Burlington, Jr., 
vice president, and Robert Winning, secretary. The directors are the 
three above gentleman and Robert Jackson.—St. Joseph Daily Herald, 
Dec. 28, 1888, page 4, column 1. 


John Burlington [Sr.?] probably died between 1893, when 
he is listed in the Missouri State Gazetteer of 1893-94, page 870, 
as president of the St. Joseph Transfer Company, and 1895, when 
Isabelle Burlington is listed in the city directory as a widow of 
John and as residing at 522 South 5th Street. With his death, or 
shortly thereafter, died this early St. Joseph Transfer Company, 
which is not listed in 1895 or thereafter. The name of a new 
company, the Merchants Transfer Company, appears in 1895 
with Robert Winning as secretary and John Burlington [Jr.?] 
as superintendent, the president being John Combe. This com- 
pany is not listed after 1899. This data gives possible clues to 
be followed up by those interested in tracing the changes of the 
early ownership of the rebuilt stables. It seems probable that the 
Pike’s Peak Stables after being rebuilt in the 1880s brought 
as little good fortune to their creator and his associates as they 
had brought to their more famous creator when first built in the 
1850s. 

In concluding consideration of the St. Joseph Transfer 
Co.’s Stables, the article on the “Pike’s Peak Stables” in the 
St. Joseph Daily Herald of January 27, 1889, of which the 
portion on the stables has been reproduced in this article, may 
again merit reproduction in part: 

. . and the original stable building was 60x125 feet . 
The heavy timbers were of native lumber, while the walls were 
of pine boards, with shingle roof . . . The Transfer company 
rebuilt the stables with brick, but in doing so preserved as much 
of the old material as was possible for the sake of the historical 
associations connected with the concern. They were rebuilt 
on the same plan of the original stables, and the roof [of] the 
present structure is the same that covered the old building . . . 
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STABLES AS REBUILT WITH BRICK CALLED 
“PONY EXPRESS STABLES” 


In the 1889 city directory an expressman named William 
L. Arnold is listed and his residence given. A year later, in 
1890, Arnold’s Pony Express is listed, the first time the term 
“Pony Express” appears in a St. Joseph city directory. This 
firm operated until 1904 under the name Pony Express with 
variations from time to time with the words “and Furniture 
Company,” or “and Storage Company,” or “and Transfer Com- 
pany,” with William L. Arnold manager, except in 1899 when 
C. C. Curtis is so listed. 

The new-old name “Pony Express” had begun to “take” 
thirty years after its origin in 1860. But it applied in the 1890s 
not to ponies racing across two-thirds of the North American 
Continent at a speed possibly unequalled in recorded history but 
to the transfer, drayage, and storage business of an American 
city. It would again become even more popular in state, nation, 
and the world than in 1860-1861. 


The stables on Penn Street between 9th and 10th, however, 
were still called the Pike’s Peak Stables by writers, professional 
and amateur, on the Pony Express, even though the year 1900 
was the last one when they were listed as stables. In that year 
at 914-918 Penn was listed Hostler and Simmons Boarding and 
Livery Stables. No listing appeared during 1901-1903, and dur- 
ing 1904-1913 the name of the Western Mattress and Excelsior 
Company was given. 

The brick stables of 1887-1888 were used as such for 
twelve or thirteen years. A growing city conquered what desert 
and distance, blizzard and flood, Indians and robbers had failed 
to do forty years before. But the name, the native dimension 
lumber,* the roof, the plan, and the historic ground location— 
even a pen and ink sketch—remained to recall a feat in quick 
transportation by man and horse probably never equalled. 

*Mr. Bartlett Boder sent the State Historical Society of Missouri in 
April, 1950, a sample of the wood used in the interior of the roof and the 
hay-loft floor in the original stables. It has been identified as yellow and 
white sassafras. Heretofore, the interior lumber excepting the dimension 


lumber was supposed to be cottonwood. The oak or walnut dimension 
supports have largely disappeared. 
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In 1908 Visscher’s stimulating book, A Thrilling and 
Truthful History of the Pony Express, the first real compila- 
tion on the subject, made its timely appearance. The glamorous 
name of the Pike’s Peak gold region of Colorado was fading 
under the brilliant rays of the rising sun of the Pony Express. 


In 1910 the St. Joseph chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution presented a $200 bronze tablet on the Pony 
Express to be placed in the new D.A.R. Memorial Continental 
Hall in Washington, D.C. Of the event the St. Joseph News- 
Press of April 2, 1950, says: “This was the first attention to 
the historical importance of the Pony Express to St. Joseph.” 


On April 3, 1913, the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and the City of St. Joseph unveiled with elaborate and ap- 
propriate exercises a Missouri granite monument in Patee 
Park opposite the rebuilt stables. Maupin’s Band played. The 
bronze tablet on the boulder reads : 


THIS MONUMENT ERECTED BY THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


AND 


THE CITY OF ST. JOSEPH 
MARKS THE PLACE WHERE THE FIRST 
PONY EXPRESS STARTED ON APRIL 3, 1860 
1912 


And Bradley’s delightful book, The Story of the Pony Express, 
was published that year. 

Ten years later, the last week of August, 1923, was given 
over to a most elaborate seven-day celebration in St. Joseph 
“with the Pony Express as the motif.” Parades, a pageant, dis- 
plays, races, and a booklet were some of the features of the oc- 
casion. Louise Platt Hauck was the local historian of the day 
and in spite of the popularity of Johnny Fry she officially 
christened Johnson William Richardson, a sailor, as the first 
Pony Express rider on the first trip out of St. Joseph on April 
3, 1860. And Chapman wrote his fine work, The Pony Express, 
considered the best book on the subject, in 1932. 
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The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Pony Express in 1935, 
commanded national attention. It was observed in April in St. 
Joseph and Sacramento, whose officials exchanged messages and 
greetings sent by airplane, and with more elaborate celebrations 
in August. The 1935 observance gave especial prominence to 
the term “Pony Express Barn.” The structure was no longer 
referred to as the Pike’s Peak Stables. 

Then followed the impressive Platte Purchase Centennial 
Celebration of August 18-20, 1938, planned under the general 
supervision of the State Historical Society of Missouri, which 
without solicitation on its part had been made responsible for 
the special appropriation by the State of Missouri. According 
to Mr. Bartlett Boder the words “Pony Express Stables” were 
placed at this time on the brick stables in a Platte Purchase 
pageant in which he had a part. The Pike’s Peak Stables re- 
ported built in 1858, which sheltered the stock of the Pony Ex- 
press and which had been rebuilt in 1887-1888 as the St. Joseph 
Transfer Co.’s Stables, had been supplanted after eighty years 
by their more glamorous city, national, and international reputa- 
tion as the home of the Pony Express. Also, partly as an after- 
math of the Platte Purchase Centennial Celebration and follow- 
ing the issuance of a Pony Express stamp on April 3, 1940, was 
the unveiling on April 20, 1940, of the large, impressive statue of 
a Pony Express rider and horse in the Civic Center of St. Joseph. 
Hermon Atkins MacNeil, the sculptor of the bronze statute, was 
present for the occasion. And, Maupin’s Band played. 


BRICK “PONY EXPRESS STABLES” 
RESTORED BY GOETZ PONY EXPRESS FOUNDATION 
AS “PONY EXPRESS STABLES AND MUSEUM” 


But public christening of the red brick stables as “Pony 
Express Stables” in 1938 failed to stop the decay of the build- 
ing. In September, 1947, Mrs. Bartlett Boder took several 
photographs of the brick “Pony Express Stables,” which were 
then unused and already in ruins. One picture was the last, or 
among the last, showing the rear wall before it fell a few days 
later, scattering bricks in the alley. The picture, which is here 
reproduced, shows the southwest corner and the roof, which 











Rear View of Brick “Pony Express Stables” 





Brick “Pony Express Stables” Being Restored by Goetz Pony 
Express Foundation 
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was doubtless the original roof built in 1858. The St. Joseph 
News-Press of September 20, 1947, carried an account of 
the falling of the rear wall a few days after the picture was 
taken. 

A year later the St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce bought 
the landmark in order to save it. Mr. M. Karl Goetz, vice- 
president of the M. K. Goetz Brewing Company established in 
1859, became interested in the historic brick building and estab- 
lished the Goetz Pony Express Foundation. The purpose of 
the Foundation is to restore and rebuild the brick stables with 
its present facade to commemorate the Pony Express and to 
serve in part as a museum. Work began on the rebuilding on 
January 23, 1950. In telegrams received on April 7, 11, and 17, 
Mr. M. Karl Goetz made these statements: 

The Goetz Pony Express Foundation will restore the brick 
stables across from Patee Park in St. Joseph. Dimensions of 
building when restored will be forty feet wide and fifty feet 
long. Restoration of the outside will be completed by mid-sum- 
mer. The restoration of the inside will be accomplished as soon 
as possible after that by correction but it will take considerable 
time because it is the ambition of the Foundation to make the 
complete restoration as authentic as possible. The east portion 
of the building where the stalls were originally will be restored 
as such and the period museum will be assigned to the west por- 
tion of the stables . . . The facade will be restored as it now . 
stands and the rest of the exterior as closely as possible to the 
way the exterior was immediately before falling into nearly com- 
plete disrepair. That interior portion of the building which will 
be devoted to a period museum will according to present plans 
have dioramas or murals depicting the history of the Pony 
Express and Stables. The original [Stables of the] eighteen- 
fifties which sheltered the stock of the Pony Express will prob- 
ably be reproduced in one of those media as faithfully as possible. 
The name of the restored stables will ad “PONY EXPRESS 
STABLES AND MUSEUM.” 
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BIRTH OF KANSAS CITY’S PIONEER 
CHURCH 


BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. SCHLAFLY* 


Although several missionaries had ventured to the Creole 
settlement at the mouth of the Kansas River to administer for 
a time to the religious needs of the people, it was not until 1833 
that a permanent congregation was organized which led to the 
erection of the first church in the locality that is today Kansas 
City, Missouri, this year celebrating its centennial birthday. 

Closely associated with this religious genesis are many of 
Kansas City’s earliest settlers, a large number of whose descend- 
ants reside in Kansas City today." “No family name in the 
pioneer stage of Missouri’s development is richer in historical 
associations than that of the Chouteaus. It was borne by the 
founders of the two great cities of the State, St. Louis and 
Kansas City.”* Francis Guesseau Chouteau, the third son of 
Jean Pierre Chouteau and grandson of Madame Therese Chou- 
teau, pulled and sailed his way in a keel boat up the Missouri 
River to the mouth of the Kansas River in 1821.’ He estab- 
lished a trading post just west of the spot where the old Mil- 
waukee bridge crosses the Missouri River. The original fur 
post was swept away by a flood in 1826 and Francis Chouteau 


*THE REVEREND JAMES J. SCHLAFLY, a native St. Louisan, received his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from St. Louis University in 1942 and 1948 re- 
spectively and took his theological work at St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. At the present time he is parish priest at the Immaculate 
Conception Cathedral, Kansas City, Missouri. 

1A meeting of the descendants of persons who lived in the French 
settlement known as “Chouteau’s” before 1850 was held at the French 
Institute of Notre Dame de Sion in Kansas City on February 26th of this 
year. From the information offered at this meeting, Mr. James Anderson, 
historian of the Native Sons of Kansas City, calculated that there are al- 
most one hundred persons living in the city first settled by their an- 
cestors. 

*Gilbert J. Garraghan, 8. J., Catholic Beginnings in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri (Chicago, Loyola University Press, 1920), p.50. 

*This and subsequent material on the Chouteaus may be found in 
John Calvin McCoy’s Scrapbook in the archives of the Native Sons of 


Kansas City, Missouri. He arrived at the Missouri frontier in 1830 and 
died in 1889. 
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moved to higher ground at the foot of the present Troost Avenue. 
He later became one of the largest landowners in the growing 
community. As late as 1837 Wetmore’s Gazetteer of Missouri 
designated the little settlement at the mouth of the Kansas River 
as “Chouteau’s.” 


Francis Chouteau’s wife was Berenice Menard, daughter of 
Colonel Pierre Menard of Kaskaskia, Illinois, the first lieutenant 
governor of the Illinois Territory. She was baptized by that 
patriot-priest, Father Pierre Gibault.* Madame Therese Chou- 
teau was the first female resident of St. Louis and her grand- 
daughter-in-law, Madame Berenice Chouteau, was very prob- 
ably the first white woman to set foot on the site of Kansas City.” 
She lived in Kansas City until 1888, when she died at the age 
of eighty-seven years. Besides giving birth to ten children, she 
also found time to be mother of most of the community as well. 
Her Christian charity was ever manifest, but especially so dur- 
ing the deadly epidemic that broke out among the Indians. 
During this period she was a spiritual and physical nurse to the 
suffering. She persuaded the mothers of seventy-five dying 
babies to let her baptize them in the Christian faith. Catholics 
regarded her as the “Mother of the Diocese,” and John Calvin 
McCoy, the founder of Westport, has described her as “one 
worthy of all honor and our warmest love; not only that but one 
that above all others merits the distinctive honorary title of 
‘Mother of Kansas City.’ ’” 


Francis and Berenice Chouteau so liberally offered their 
time and money to build Kansas City’s first church that for some 
time it was known as “Chouteau’s Church.” 


‘McCoy’s Scrapbook; Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. has recently written an 
article on “Patriot-Priest, Father Pierre Gibault” in the Bulletin of the Mis- 
sourt Historical Society, V (July, 1949), 266-289. 

5McCoy’s Scrapbook; Frederick L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its 
Early Days Under the French and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis, Jones, 
1886), pp.412-414; Chancy R. Barns, (ed.) Commonwealth of Missouri (St. 
Louis, Bryan, Brand, 1877), p.749; Gilbert J. Garraghan, “Catholic Church 
Annals of Kansas City (1800-1857)” in the Catholic Historical Review, III 
(October, 1917), 327-382 explains that although Madame Berthollet, a white 
woman, did precede Madame Therese Chouteau to the vicinity of Kansas 
City, Madame Chouteau was usually considered the first white woman to 
set foot on the place where Kansas City now stands. 

*McCoy’s Scrapbook. 
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In the early part of 1831 five missionaries arrived in St. 
Louis from Lyons, France." They were sent by the Associa- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith to help Bishop Joseph 
Rosati of St. Louis in his effort to bring the Gospel to the people 
inhabiting a great part of the Louisian Purchase territory. Two 
members of this missionary group, Fathers Irenaeus St. Cyr and 
Benedict Roux, were destined to write their names together in 
frontier religious history as the founders in the same year, 1833, 
of the first parishes in Chicago and Kansas City respectively." 


After spending two years as curate of the St. Louis 
cathedral, during which period he spent some time studying the 
English language under the tutelage of Bishop Rosati, Father 
Benedict Roux set out for the Missouri frontier. Enroute across 
the state he stopped off at St. Charles, Liberty, and Independ- 
ence before he arrived at the mouth of the Kansas River. In his 
first letter he mentioned that Liberty was a thriving town, and 
estimated that it had a population of about six hundred. He 
arrived at the future Kansas City on November 14, 1833, and 
ten days later wrote his first letter to Bishop Rosati. 


From the Mouth of the Kansas River, 
November 24, 1833 


. .. I have been residing for some days with Mr. Guesseau Chouteau. 
I disclosed to him all of my intentions. Immediately he called a meeting 
of the Catholics of the locality to discuss means toward getting a church 
and supporting a priest. I found everybody well disposed and ready 
to make all reasonable sacrifices. It was agreed to guarantee the priest 
forty acres of land to serve as a site for church and presbytery, besides 
furnishing a small tract for cultivation. I do not doubt for a moment 
of the success of this establishment, for the Messrs. Guesseau and Cyprian 
Chouteau are its two pillars and have it greatly at heart. Mr. Guesseau 
has engaged to levy on the purses of the Messrs. Chouteau of St. Louis 
and of Mr. Menard of Kaskaskia. You see that the assistance of all 
these good and generous gentlemen will work no prejudice to the religious 
aims we have in view. We hope to have this establishment on foot by 


tAnnales de l’Association de la Propagation de la Foi, 5: 584, 586. A 
reproduction of these annals is in the St. Louis University library. 

8One Hundred Years, (Chicago, Holy Name Cathedral Parish, 1949). 
This work is primarily a centennial commemoration of the Holy Name 
Cathedral but also contains the history of the Holy Name parish which 
was founded by Father St. Cyr; Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings, p.36. 
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the end of June of next year, and if only my dear Mr. Bouvet were with 
me now, we should be enjoying it before that date... 


Your very humble and obedient servant, 
Bt. Roux. 


N. B. 1: It is in Jackson County that we have most of our Catholics; 
still, their number there, is very small. We have here only a dozen 
French families; but they will keep me occupied for some time, as there 
are many children to baptize and prepare for first Communion; the in- 
structions will take up not a little of my time.’ 


In his next two letters, Father Roux tells Bishop Rosati 
that the American inhabitants of the vicinity have joined in 
the effort to purchase a tract of land with the purpose of erecting 
a church and rectory. Until this transaction should be com- 
pleted, the Chouteau family rented a house for him to hold 
services. As far as can be ascertained, this house stood at what 
is now the intersection of Second and Cherry streets. He be- 
gan services here on Sexagesima Sunday, February 2, 1834. 


... As far as I can recall, Monseigneur, I mentioned in the first letter 
I wrote you almost three months ago, that the French had the intention 
of guaranteeing a tract of forty acres for the church. A number of 
Americans declared to me their desire of cooperating in a work so ad- 
vantageous, as they tell me, to the good of the locality, advising me at 
the same time that it would be necessary to organize a committee to 
select a piece of land and a site suitable for the object we have in view 
which is to build a church . . . No sooner said than done. A committee 
has been organized and instead of forty, eighty acres of land have been 
picked out .. .” 


. . . Thanks to the Chouteau family, who lavish a thousand cares on 
me, we have chosen and arranged very decently a house for this purpose 
[religious service], to which house two others are attached to serve as 
presbytery for the priest. The Catholic congregation has rented them for 
a year ... 1 began to hold meetings Sexagesima Sunday, and have not 
failed to have them regularly every Sunday up to the present. I have 


*Father Roux’s letters are extant in the Historical Archives of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis. These letters, forty-three in number, are, with two 
exceptions written in French, and addressed in every instance but one to 
Bishop Rosati. A translation of three of the Roux letters was published 
by Father Garraghan in the Catholic Historical Review, IV (April, 1918) 
84-100. A copy of one of the letters is among the Menard Papers, Chicago 
Historical Collection. 

“Roux to Rosati, January 21, 1834. 
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the pleasure of seeing many Americans present; they listen with the 
greatest patience to my poor English. I preach in French and English 
every Sunday. Hymns in the two languages are now beginning to be 
sung regularly. On February 23rd, I baptized twelve children . . .™ 


The names of the first four children baptized on this occa- 
sion were Martha Roy, Adeline Prudhomme, Martha Lessert, 
and Amelia Roy.” Francis and Berenice Chouteau acted as 
godparents for many of these newly-made Christians. The fam- 
ily names of these children were of note in the pioneer history of 
the Missouri frontier. ‘Gabriel Prudhomme held for a number 
of years the two hundred and seventy-one acres that were to 
comprise the ‘Old Town Site’ of Kansas City; Clement Lessert 
was United States interpreter for the Kansas Indians;” and 
Jean Baptiste Roy constructed and operated one of the early 
ferrys across the Missouri River, and built one of the first 
important roads in future Kansas City. He supplied Father 
Roux with some skilled workmen to cut and dress the logs for 
the projected church.” 

On March 15, 1834, Father Roux baptized Elizabeth Boone 
and on April 19, 1835, Eulalia Boone, both daughters of Daniel 
Boone, grandson of the historic Kentucky pioneer, Daniel Boone, 
and the son of Daniel Morgan Boone, who, according to tradi- 
tional account, was the first white man to settle on the site of 
Kansas City.“ Father Roux’s baptisms from February 23, 1834, 
to April 25, 1835, numbered forty-eight: thirty-six of whites, 
seven of Negroes, and five of Indians. No marriage records for 
this period of his ministerial career have been preserved. 

In the spring of 1834, Father Roux’s great desire became 
a reality. The congregation purchased a tract of land which 
afforded the site for the church and rectory. The Land Records 
of the Jackson County Courthouse reveal on April 5, 1834, 

“Roux to Rosati, March 11, 1834. 

"These baptismal records are in the archives of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Cathedral, Kansas City, Missouri. The names of -those baptized 
on this date, besides the ones mentioned above, were Charles Ravelet, Mary 
Lessert, Martin Prudhomme, Peter Napoleon Prudhomme, Francis Sasson 
Essassinary (Iroquois—Flathead), Louis Sasson Essassinary (Iroquois— 
Flathead), Lewis, a slave of Francis Chouteau, and a slave of Lisa Mc- 
Gillis, name unknown. 


4Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings, pp.67-68. 
“Barns, Commonwealth of Missouri, pp.747-48. 
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Pierre La Liberte and Eleonora Chalifoux, his wife, conveyed to 
Father Roux for a consideration of six dollars, forty acres of 
land, being the south-east quarter of .the north-east quarter of 
Section 6, Township 49, Range 33, of Jackson County, Missouri. 
The forty-acre tract, “except ten acres in a square, in the center 
of which a log church and a log house are put up” was subse- 
quently sold by Father Roux on October 20, 1838." This was 
not only the first church property ever purchased in Kansas City 
but was also one of the earliest real estate transactions for a con- 
sideration in that vicinity. The ten acres correspond to the 
Kansas City blocks bounded by Broadway, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth streets, and a line a hundred feet west of Jefferson 
Street. This plot comprised a large part of that district which 
in the 70’s and 80’s was termed “Quality Hill.” 


Although no record has been left as to the precise date of 
construction, it appears that the two buildings, the log church 
and log house, were probably completed, according to plan, in 
the summer of 1835. “Both buildings, according to contract, 
must be delivered in August of this year,” writes Father Roux 
on May 11, 1835." During this same summer Father Charles 
Felix Van Quickenborne stopped at the mouth of the Kansas 
River on his journey to establish a Jesuit mission among the 
Indians.” In his letter to Father General John Roothaan, dated 
September 24, 1835, he sketched a map showing that at the 
junction of the Missouri and Kansas rivers there was a settle- 
ment “where a church had already been built.”” 


“The church measures thirty feet in length by twenty in 
width, of a proportionate height and is surmounted by a humble 
imitation of what was designed for a cupola with a cross above.” 
It was known as “Chouteau’s Church” until 1839 when it re- 


“Land Records, Jackson County Courthouse, Independence, Missouri, 
Book C, p.148; Book F, p.397. 

*Roux to Rosati, May 11, 1835. 

™Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings, p.85. 

%Quickenborne to Roothaan, September 24, 1835, General Archives of 
the Society of Jesus, Rome, Italy; reproduced by Garraghan in his Jesuits 
of the Middle United States (New York, America Press, 1938), I, 402. 

The Kickapoo Mission Register in the Archives of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas, shows that Father Quickenborne administered two 
baptisms at “Chouteau’s church” in the summer of 1835. 
~St. Louis News Letter, May 1, 1847. 





Church and Rectory of St. Francis Regis as Sketched by Father 
Nicholas Point, S.J., the Second Resident Priest, 1840-1841 
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ceived the designation of St. Francis Regis.” The log church, 
the historic pioneer church-structure of Kansas City, stood, 
until its demolition, at the intersection of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Eleventh Street, one block away from the site of the pres- 
ent Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception.” 


In the latter part of 1835 Bishop Joseph Rosati of St. Louis 
decided to remove Father Benedict Roux to Kaskaskia, thus 
bringing to a close the ministry of the “Parish Priest of the 
Catholic Congregation at the Mouth of the Kansas River,” as 
he was accustomed to call himself. 


Father Roux had many reasons to be discouraged and pes- 
simistic about his primitive congregation, and in some of his 
letters did show signs of despondence. The rough, undisciplined 
life of a frontier settlement, where the families were nearly all 
those of trappers or voyageurs was not conducive to a high de- 
gree of morale for the little congregation. And yet, in his last 
letter pertaining to the frontier congregation at the present site 
of Kansas City, written May 11 from St. Louis to Bishop 
Rosati, then in Perry County, he is optimistic over the religious 
and civic future of the settlement. 


. .. [During the last months] I baptized nineteen persons, three of 
whom were of advanced age. Many Americans were pleased to come and 
listen to my poor English. Several were preparing to receive baptism 
on my return to the mouth of the Kansas River . . . Moreover, the popu- 


»Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings, pp.135, 136. 

Carrie Westlake Whitney, History of Kansas City, Missouri (Chicago, 
Clarke, 1908), I, 402; Very Reverend William Kuenhof, “Catholic Church 
Annals of Kansas City,” Catholic Historical Review, III (April, 1917), 331- 
332. 


Contrary to the impression left by some authors there does not seem 
to be any historical evidence to show that a church existed at Westport 
during this early period. Writing in December of 1879, Father Bernard 
Donnelly, a successor to Father Roux, says that “there never was a chapel 
or church at Westport, and the two occasions I said Mass there I officiated 
in the home of Mr. Dillon”—quoted in Rev. William J. Dalton’s Life of 
Father Bernard Donnelly (Kansas City, Grimes-Joyce, 1921), p.163. Cf. 
also Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings, p.136; Catholic Register XXXI (July 
30, 1931), 28. The confusion seems to have arisen from the Memoirs 
(Archives of St. Mary’s College, Montreal) of Father Nicholas Point, 8.J., 
the second resident priest at the mouth of the Kansas River, in which 
he designates Westport Landing by the general term “Westport” thus 
leading his readers to believe that the church of St. Francis Regis was 
located at Westport. 
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lation of the Eastern States is shifting westward in large numbers. 
Within a few years Jackson County will be one of the most populous of 
the State of Missouri... 


CONCLUSION 

History has borne out Father Roux’s predictions, perhaps 
to a degree beyond his highest expectations. The frontier set- 
tlement has rapidly expanded into a leading midwestern city of 
about half a million people. Simultaneous with the progressive 
development of Kansas City has been the cultivation and growth 
of the religious seed planted by Father Roux. After Father 
Roux’s departure in 1835, services were held in the little log 
church by the Jesuit Fathers until the arrival in 1846 of Father 
Bernard Donnelly.” In 1856 the pioneer log church, after 
many years of loyal service, abdicated in favor of a new brick 
church built by Father Donnelly on the western side of Broad- 
way, halfway between Eleventh and Twelfth streets, the eastern 
boundary of Father Roux’s original ten acres.“ The new edifice 
was dedicated to the Mother of God, under the title of the Im- 
maculate Conception. The year 1880 saw Kansas City raised 
to the rank of a diocesan see, and Bishop John Joseph Hogan 
was appointed its first bishop. The Cathedral was erected in 
1882 on the south side of Eleventh Street between Broadway 
and Washington Avenue, again on the original tract of land.” 
The sale of part of Father Roux’s ten acres helped to make pos- 
sible the construction of the cathedral, which was dedicated by 
Bishop Hogan under the title of the Immaculate Conception 
Cathedral.” Although Father Roux was somewhat optimistic 
about the future of his pioneer parish, it is doubtful whether he 
or any of his congregation ever dreamed that from their humble 
beginnings would arise a cathedral which is today the principal 
Catholic church in centennial Kansas City, Missouri. 


Roux to Rosati, May 11, 1835. 

*Garraghan, Jesuits in the Middle United States, I, pp.258-264. With 
the exception of Father Nicholas Point, S.J., the Jesuits during this period 
did not reside at the church but came periodically from their Kickapoo 
and Sugar Creek missions in what is now the State of Kansas to conduct 
services. 

“William J. Dalton, Life of Father Bernard Donnelly, pp. 59, 60. 

*Ibid., p.61. 

“Kansas City Daily Journal, May 15, 1882; manuscript of Bishop John 
J. Hogan (typewritten copy, Archives of the Immaculate Conception Ca- 
thedral), pp.37-47. 
"William J. Dalton, Life of Father Bernard Donnelly, p.54. 
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PROFESSIONAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SOCIAL 
ASPECTS OF ST. LOUIS LIFE, 1804-1816 


BY R. L. KIRKPATRICK* 


In 1804 St. Louis had the appearance of the French colonial 
village that it was. Situated on a narrow plain between the Mis- 
sissippi River and a series of low hills, it hugged the river for.a 
distance of about twenty blocks.’ Its streets were unpaved and 
nearly three-fourths of its 182 buildings were constructed of 
“posts and logs” in the style of the French frontier architecture.’ 

The population of St. Louis at the time of its transfer to 
the United States was almost exclusively French and numbered 
less than one thousand. The figure given by Shoemaker is 925.* 
During the twelve years following the transfer American immi- 
gration swelled the town’s population to about two thousand.’ 
With the influx of families with Anglo-Saxon names from such 
states as Virginia and Pennsylvania, American concepts of law, 
government, business, religion, and conduct were introduced to 
the little territorial capital. Although there was some blending 
of the Creole French and American cultures, they existed for the 
most part in juxtaposition throughout this period. 

With respect to the medical and legal professions, consider- 
able change can be noted with the arrival of the immigrants from 
the East. There were few professional men in St. Louis prior to 
1804. There were no resident lawyers among the inhabitants, 
and only one physician was practicing in the town at the time of 
the cession of Upper Louisiana to the United States. 

Dr. Antoine Saugrain had come to St. Louis in 1800 and 
was the only resident physician in town for the next seven years. 

1R. L, KIRKPATRICK received his B.A degree at Monmouth College, IIl., 
in 1942 and his M.A. at Washington University in 1947. He was an in- 
structor in history at the University of North Dakota from 1947 to 1949 
when he was awarded a Rhodes Scholarship effective October, 1949. 

*Frederic L. Billon, “Plat of the Town of St. Louis, 1804,” Missouri 
Historical Society Map Collection. 

*J. Thomas Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County (Philadel- 
phia, Everts, 1883), I, 149. 

‘Floyd Calvin Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians: Land of Contrasts 


and People of Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 101. 
5St. Louis Missouri Gazette, December 9, 1815. 
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For his medicine he depended largely on herbs which he raised 
in his own garden. Dr. Saugrain was also quite interested in 
chemistry and maintained a small laboratory in his home. He 
has been referred to as the “notable representative of scientific 
investigation in St. Louis.”* It was he who furnished the ther- 
mometers and barometers for the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
Dr. Saugrain made these instruments himself, obtaining the mer- 
cury for them from old mirrors.’ 


The first physician to come to St. Louis after the American 
occupation was Dr. B. G. Farrar, who arrived in 1807. He and 
Dr. Saugrain were the only two members of their profession in 
the town until the arrival of Dr. J. M. Read in 1811, according to 
Frederic L. Billon in his Annals of St. Louis. Dr. Robert Simp- 
son established his practice there the following year. Dr. David 
V. Walker also came to St. Louis in 1812 and began practice in 
partnership with Dr. Farrar. These two doctors practiced medi- 
cine, surgery, and midwifery, charging fifty cents a visit in addi- 
tion to the cost of medicine.“ Besides these men, Dr. Pryor 
Quarles was the only other doctor in town during this period. 
He opened his practice in St. Louis in early September, 1815. 
There was only one dental surgeon in St. Louis during the first 
twelve years of American rule. A Dr. Paul announced in De- 
cember, 1809, that he would “extract, plug, clean and strengthen 
teeth in his patient’s own lodging or at his residence at Mr. 
Valois.” 


Patent medicines were used extensively by these practi- 
tioners. Doctors Simpson, Farrar, and Walker even kept small 
drugstores, where they sold these medicines. Patent medicines 


*‘Mary J. Klem, “The History of Science in St. Louis,” Transactions of 
the Academy of Science of St. Louis, XXIII, No. 2, 1914, pp.81-82. 

™. Kennerly to L. Labeaume, April 27, 1831, St. Louis History En- 
velope, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 

*Farrar and Walker Day Book 1812-1815, Missouri Historical Society; 
St. Louis Missouri Gazette, August 29, 1812; Frederic L. Billon, Annals of 
St. Louis in Its Territorial Days from 1804 to 1821 (St. Louis, Nixon Jones, 
1886), p.163; E. J. Goodwin, A History of Medicine in Missouri (St. Louis, 
Smith, 1905), p.36 lists some announcements which appeared in the St. 
Louis papers which indicate that there were other doctors than those 
listed by Billon—Dr. Tuttle in 1810, Dr. Wilkinson in 1811, and Dr. Clayton 
Tiffin, who came to St. Louis at the close of the War of 1812. 

*St. Louis Louisiana Gazette, December 21, 1809; St. Louis Missouri 
Gazette, September 2, 1815. 
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were also sold by St. Louis merchants and considerable space 
was taken up in the Gazette in advertising such products as the 
“Celebrated Stomachic Elixir of Health” and the “Infallible 
Worm Destroying Lozenges.” One merchant, Christian Wilt, 
featured “Dr. Robertson’s Patent Medicines.”” “Dr. Lee’s 
Bilious Pills” were highly recommended, in paid advertisements, 
as having been “successfully administered” for : 


Intermittent, Remittent, Bilious, Inflammatory and Yellow Fevers, 
Jaundice, Bilious, Cholic, Indigestion, Dropsy, Gout, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, 
Chlorosis, Dysentery, Worms, Bilious Vomitings, Convulsions and Epi- 
leptic fits, Asthmas, Coughs and Colds, accompanied with Costiveness 
Foul Stomach, Scurvy, Sore Throat, Hypochondria, and Hysterical A ffec- 
tions, etc.” 


The United States Government developed a smallpox vac- 
cine which was evidently made available to St. Louis doctors 
early in 1814. The French inhabitants could remember the 
smallpox epidemic that had visited the town in 1801. Dr. Sau- 
grain held that the vaccine was of inestimable value and an- 
nounced that he would vaccinate paupers and Indians without 
charge.” However there is no record of the number of St. 
Louisans who were innoculated. 

There were no lawyers practicing their profession in St. 
Louis in 1804, but during the next twelve years no less than 
nineteen barristers established themselves in the town. There 
had been little need for lawyers under the Spanish regime and 
the French inhabitants distrusted them. Referring to St. Louis, 
Paul Alliot wrote, before the transfer in 1804: “None of these 
bloodsuckers known under the name of bailiffs, lawyers, and 
solicitors are seen there.”” 

With the establishment of the American court system in 
the Louisiana Territory, however, the French inhabitants, as 
well as the American immigrants, found need of lawyers’ serv- 
ices. The District Court of Quarter Sessions and the District 
Court of Common Pleas met in St. Louis, as well as the Terri- 

St. Louis Louisiana Gazette, July 25, 1811; St. Louis Missouri Gazette, 
August 29, 1812; June 13, 1813. 

uSt. Louis Louisiana Gazette, February 1, 1810. 

“St. Louis Missouri Gazette, June 7, 1809; May 7, 1814. 


4’Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood 1804-1821 
(Jefferson City, Mo., Stephens, 1916), p.24, n.26. 
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torial Court of Appeals or Superior Court. Legal aid was re- 
quired by many citizens in establishing their land claims, as well 
as by persons involved in civil and criminal suits tried before 
these courts. 

Many of these lawyers occupied positions of responsibility 
in public offices. Edward Hempstead served as deputy attorney 
general of Louisiana, as did Robert Walsh, Rufus Easton, and 
David Barton. Hempstead was elected as Missouri’s first dele- 
gate to Congress. Rufus Easton was clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and postmaster of St. Louis, before becoming Mis- 
souri’s second delegate to Congress. William C. Carr later be- 
came a circuit judge and Thomas H. Benton a United States 
senator.“ These lawyers came to St. Louis from such varied 
sections of the country as Massachusetts, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee. They played a prominent part in the development of the 
Missouri Territory. ° 

Neither the Catholic nor the Protestant churches exercised 
any great influence in the development of St. Louis during this 
’ period. The French inhabitants of the town were all Catholics, 
and under the Spanish regime the Catholic church was supported 
by the government. The Catholic priest in St. Louis received 
$370 a year for his subsistence.” With the cession of Upper 
Louisiana to the United States in 1804, this support was with- 
drawn. Father Janin, the pastor of the St. Louis church, ac- 
companied the Spanish citizens and soldiers to New Orleans. 
For the next two years the parish of St. Louis was without a 
priest. In November, 1806, Father Thomas Flynn, a “Capuchin 
of the Order of St. Francis,” came to St. Louis and served the 
parish until 1808. Little is known of Father Flynn. The Bishop 
of Baltimore had not authorized him to administer this parish, 
and after his departure nothing is known of his subsequent ac- 
tivities. From 1808 until 1813 no regular priest was stationed at 
St. Louis. During this period Father Maxwell of Ste. Genevieve 
and Marie Joseph Dunand, a Trappist monk, made occasional 
visits to St. Louis to baptize converts. In December, 1811, 
Father Francis Savine of Cahokia offered to visit St. Louis oc- 


“Scharf, op. cit., II, 1450-1454. 


%A. Stoddard to Gen. Dearborn, June 3, 1804, Stoddard Papers, Missouri 
Historical Society. 
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casionally to say Mass. This offer was accepted by the 
parishoners of St. Louis, and in May, 1814, he agreed to visit 
the town every third Sunday.” He did so throughout the re- 
mainder of this period.” 


During the time when St. Louis was without a resident 
priest, the church was governed by wardens whom the French 
called marguilliers. Pierre Chouteau, Antonio Soulard, M. 
Didier, Samuel Solomon, Antoine Saugrain, and Patrick Lee 
served in this capacity at various times. The wardens collected 
church dues, engaged the lower officers, such as the chanter and 
the sacristan, and kept the church property in repair. The rude 
log church located on Second Street possessed “a tolerable good 
bell, high altar, pulpit, and commodious pews.” According to an 
inventory taken in 1810, the church of St. Louis possessed an 
ample supply of candleholders, surplices, purificators, chasubles, 
and other church fixtures.” 


The parishioners of St. Louis were not regarded as particu- 
larly pious by visiting priests. Father Dunand found the 
Catholic religion of St. Louis in a “pitiful state” upon his visit 
in 1808. The people were wanting in religious instructions and 
“scarcely recognized the name Catholic.” Father Dunand be- 
lieved that it was “through the incursion of foreigners that: ir- 
religion and licentiousness had made their way into this distant 
land.” He accused the Americans of persecuting priests and 
working against the “community’s good.” In June, 1814, Bishop 
Flaget of Bardstown, Kentucky, visited St. Louis, and found the 
congregation “in a state of extreme indifference.” He received 
no public reception upon his arrival, but on July 4, the ladies of 
the town rose to the occasion and presented him with a cross 
and mitre.” 


*John Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis (St. Louis, 
Wielandy, 1928), I, 214-217. 

"Rev. F. Savine to Pierre Chouteau, December 2, 1811, Pierre Chouteau 
Maffitt Collection, Missouri Historical Society; Rothensteiner, op. cit., I. 
249; Scharf, op. cit., II, 1641-1642. 

Register of the Resolutions of the Parish Meetings” held in St. Louis 
from 1806 to 1830, in Rothensteiner, op. cit., I, 247-250. 
7Tbid., I, 196, 221. 
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Frederick Bates wrote in 1808 that the priests who visited 
St. Louis were very indulgent “and when they cease, on any oc- 
casion to be so, the People with-hold those contributions which 
are necessary for their support.” Ten years later, John Mason 
Peck, a Baptist minister, was astonished to discover that the 
Creoles of St. Louis, in spite of their professed Catholicism, were 
not religious. He observed that “Mass was attended by females 
and illiterate Frenchmen.” All Frenchmen in St. Louis “of any 
intelligence and influence,” that Peck met, were free thinkers. 
These men evidently had been influenced by the thinking of 
Voltaire and the French liberal thinkers. They regarded religion 
as priestcraft, necessary only for the ignorant and superstitious. 
Although the educated Creoles of St. Louis were not devout 
Catholics, a number of the French inhabitants attended church 
services faithfully." Between 1804 and 1816, visiting priests 
baptized 397 white persons, 100 Negroes, and 5 Indians in the 
church of St. Louis.” 

Although most of the Americans who came to St. Louis 
during this period were Protestants, no church of any Protestant 
denomination was organized. There were representatives of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopalian, and Methodist faiths among 
the American immigrants. Few of these people were willing to 
compromise their particular beliefs ; consequently there were not 
enough of one denomination to organize a congregation of any 
size. Timothy Flint complained that in St. Louis “‘you see all 
the wanderings of human thought, every shade of faith, every 
degree of the most persevering attachment to preconceived 
opinions.” 

A large number of Methodists settled in the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, and six Methodist itinerant preachers journeyed from 
town to town delivering sermons. One of these Methodist 
preachers, the Rev. Jesse Walker, delivered a sermon in St. 


»F'. Bates to Nancy Bates, March 8, 1808, Frederick Bates Letterbook, 
p.1. Missouri Historical Society. 

“John Francis McDermott, “Voltaire and the Freethinkers in Saint- 
Louis,” Revue de Litterature Comparee, No. 64 (October-December, 1936), 
pp.720-721. 

*Tabulation of figures contained in a “Register of Baptisms, 1806- 
1816,” in Scharf, op. cit., II, 1641-1642. 

"Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, Cum- 
mings, 1826), pp.112-113. 
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Louis in the fall of 1807. A Methodist minister delivered ser- 
mons at the courthouse in St. Louis once a month but there was 
never much of an audience. These preachers in general were 
men “of very little Education and Small Talents.”“ One of 
these men inserted the following notice in the Missouri Gazette: 


A Stranger, from Kentucky, wishes to inform the citizens of St. Louis 
and vicinity, that he will (God willing) preach in the Court House on 
Sunday 20th inst.” 


A number of Protestants, desiring to assemble in Christian 
fellowship, arranged to meet every Sunday evening in the 
Catholic Church. At these gatherings one of the visiting Catholic 
priests would deliver a short sermon for them. Protestants 
could not be buried in the Catholic cemetery, however, so were 
interred in the military cemetery at Fort San Carlos.” In Octo- 
ber, 1815, Auguste Chouteau, who had purchased this ground, 
published a notice in the Gazette stating that he would no longer 
permit any interments in this cemetery.” 


There was some friction between Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen in St. Louis. In September, 1809, a Mr. John Long 
was to be hanged for murder. On the day of execution Father 
Dunand attempted to baptize the condemned man, but was re- 
strained from doing so by “six Protestant ministers,” one of 
whom was an Anabaptist. An argument ensued which lasted 
for four hours concerning the necessity for Ordinance of Bap- 
tism. Father Dunand finally prevailed and baptized the man 
just a half hour before he was hanged. Evidently the Protestant 
ministers remained until the last, however, and on his way to the 
gallows Long sang psalms with his spiritual attendants.” 


Two Presbyterian missionaries spent a few days in St. Louis 
in the autumn of 1814. They were Rev. Samuel J. Mills and 


“S. Hempstead to T. Schermerhorn, 1813, Stephen Hempstead Letter- 
book, Missouri Historical Society; Joel Spencer, “Rev. Jesse Walker, The 
Apostle of the Wilderness,” Missouri Historical Review, II (July, 1908), 
262-263. 

*St. Louls Missouri Gazette, August 5, 1815. 

*Christian Schultz, Travels on an Inland Veyage ... 1807 and 1808 
(New York, Riley, 1810), II, 40; Scharf, op. cit., I, 139n. 

"St. Louis Missouri Gazette, October 14, 1815. 

*St. Louis Missouri Gazette, September 20, 1809; Rotheausteiner, op. cit., 
I, 222-223. 
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Rev. Daniel Smith. These men were sent into the field by the 
Philadelphia Bible and Missionary Society, and the Bible Society 
of Massachusetts. One of these ministers preached the first 
Presbyterian sermon in St. Louis in Mr. Stewart’s schoolroom 
on November 6, 1814. These men organized the Missouri Bible 
Society in St. Louis, which raised three hundred dollars. This 
money was to be used for the purpose of circulating the “Sacred 
Word” among the poor and destitute. Stephen Hempstead, 
father of Edward Hempstead, was very influential in helping to 
establish this society. He had been very active in church work 
in New London, Connecticut, before coming to St. Louis in 
1811. In June, 1815, Mills and Smith sent Hempstead fifty 
English Bibles and two hundred sixty New Testaments in 
French for distribution among the inhabitants of St. Louis. 
Rev. Smith also sent Hempstead three “large 8vo. Bibles,” to 
be given to persons with poor eyesight.” 


In December, 1815, Rev. Timothy Flint wrote Stephen 
Hempstead that he was contemplating a trip to St. Louis the fol- 
lowing spring, and inquired what kind of a reception he should 
expect. Hempstead’s reply was evidently an encouraging one, 
as in the following May, Flint arrived in St. Louis. Flint main- 
tains in his Recollections of the Last Ten Years that he admin- 
istered the first Protestant communion in St. Louis.” 


The coming of the Americans brought many changes to 
St. Louis in government, business, and religion but the Creoles 
continued to live a simple provincial life. They continued to use 
their primitive carts and harnesses. The women did their laun- 
dry in Mill Creek, spreading the clothing on bushes to dry. 
Drinking water was obtained from the Mississippi River and 
placed in one hundred-gallon containers, where it was allowed to 
settle. Women continued to cook favorite French meals of veg- 
etables, salads, soups, fricasseed game and pastry. In the man- 
ner of dress, however, the American styles were adopted by 


*S. Hempstead to W. Channing, June 27, 1815; D. Smith to S. Hemp- 
stead, December 12, 1815, Stephen Hempstead Letterbook, Missouri Histori- 
cal Society; St. Louis Missouri Gazette, November 5, 1814. 


“T,. Flint to S. Hempstead, December 29, 1815, Stephen Hempstead 
Letterbook, Missouri Historical Society; T. Flint, op. cit., p.111. 
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many of the French during this period although a few of the 
Creoles continued to wear the long flowing capot." 

The Creoles continued to place great emphasis on the fam- 
ily as a social unit. The French enjoyed parties and dances, 
and all members of the family, young and old, attended. Dances 
were held frequently in the homes, each guest bringing a share 
of the food. Fiddlers furnished the music for these affairs, and 
cotillions, reels, quadrilles, and minuets were danced. The 
Frenchmen were enthusiastic over cards and billiards and en- 
joyed conversing over a glass of light wine as they smoked 
their pipes. 

The French continued to celebrate some of their traditional 
holidays and fetes. When a widower married a young girl, or 
a widow a young man, the citizens gave them a charivari. In 
accordance with this custom, the groom was serenaded with tin 
pans and cow bells until he agreed to give a ball. On New 
Year’s Eve, the Guignolée was observed. The young men 
donned masks and went from house to house singing a tradi- 
tional song called “La Guignolée.” Twelfth Night ushered in a 
carnival season during which balls were held every night. Dur- 
ing the Lenten season, when dancing was prohibited, the French 
held “Pancake Frolics.” At these affairs the girls baked thin 
pancakes, while old men recounted stories of their adventures 
and sang Canadian boat songs.” 

Although there was some discontent among the French 
during this period, it was not noticeable in their social life. 
They enjoyed a leisurely existence. A favorite pastime of theirs 
was strolling with friends in their gardens after sunset.” No 
writer has ventured to say that Creole life under the American 
government was not a happy one. 

Balls and dances served as media for bringing the Creoles 
and Americans together. At private and public balls Amer- 


“Edward Villere Papin, “The Village under the Hill,” Missouri Histori- 
cal Society Collections, V (October, 1927), 27; Henri Marie Brackenridge, 
Views of Louisiana together with a Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri 
River, in 1811 (Pittsburg, Cramer, 1814), p.137; Scharf, op. cit., I, 278. 

*Robert Simpson, Autobiography; James Haley White, “St. Louis and 
Its Men Fifty Years Ago,” St. Louis Reminiscences Envelope, Missouri His- 
torical Society; Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 118-119. 

“Thomas Ashe, Travels in America Performed in 1806 (London, Phil- 
lips, 1808), p.291. 
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icans and French often attended in equal numbers. The Amer- 
icans were quite favorably impressed with the French ladies at 
these functions, although Frederick Bates complained that they 
danced too much in the style of actresses. As many as one hun- 
dred and fifty people attended these balls and they were gala and 
spiirted affairs. Of course during the war years, 1812-1815, 
there was little social life in the town but the winter of 1815-1816, 
saw a revival of social activities. During that season Mr. Gar- 
nier gave three balls in his home and Mr. Carr gave a splendid 
party. Besides such private affairs weekly dances were held in 
the larger taverns. At Samuel Solomon’s tavern guests were 
charged $1.50, which entitled them to eat pancakes and dance 
as long as they pleased. Young men who attended these dances 
often spent as much as fifty dollars in an evening for presents 
and liquor. Except at these balls, the French and American 
families did not associate much with each other in private circles 
because of the difference in language.“ 


The transient boatmen and traders who frequented St. Louis 
enjoyed themselves in the town taverns. Here, men of both 
nationalities drank and gambled together, and played such games 
as billiards, ninepins, dice, roulette, shuffleboard, and quoits. 
Vingt et un and loo were two card games that were played in St. 
Louis at this time. The boatmen, in particular, enjoyed foot 
races, shooting matches, and fighting. Rough-and-tumble fight- 
ing between bargemen and keelboatmen was a popular pastime. 
Mike Fink, rough-and-tumble champion of the keelboatmen, was 
probably in St. Louis in 1814. Houses of ill fame existed in St. 
Louis at this time and were patronized, for the most part, by the 
hard-living, hard-drinking boatmen.” 

The American residents of St. Louis introduced various 
types of social activities which were foreign to the French in- 
habitants of the town. One of these was the public dinner. 


4G. Sibley to S. Sibley, September 25, 1813; Mary Sibley to T. Easton, 
February 11, 1816; G. Sibley to S. Sibley, September 28, 1816, Sibley Papers, 
Missouri Historical Society; Brackenridge, op. cit., p.137; Schultz, op. cit., 
II, 41. 


*J. Sparks to S. Jones, July 24, 1812, St. Louis History Envelope, 
Missouri Historical Society; St. Louis Missouri Gazette, December 19, 1812; 
Ashe, op. cit., pp.290-291; Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine, Mike Fink, 
King of Mississippi Keelboatmen (New York, Holt, 1933), p.211. 
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Captain Amos Stoddard gave such a dinner in St. Louis when 
he officially took possession of Upper Louisiana for the United 
States in 1804. This dinner cost several hundred dollars, and 
although the government paid part of this, the unfortunate Stod- 
dard had to borrow two hundred dollars to finance it.” During 
this period it became the custom of St. Louisans to assemble at 
public dinners to welcome new officials. In June, 1814, a special 
dinner was given to honor General Clark for his victory at 
Prairie du Chien.” 


Dinners were held on the Fourth of July each year in cele- 
bration of American independence. These celebrations were all- 
day affairs. In the morning the militia paraded and guns were 
fired. In the afternoon the citizens sat down to a public dinner 
prepared by William Christy, Captain Webster, or one of the 
other tavern owners. At the completion of the dinner, seven- 
teen toasts were drunk in honor of the seventeen states of the 
Union. The toasts were proposed to such varied men and sub- 
jects as Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, the fur trade, 
and the next census. Each toast was followed by cheers and 
band music. It is interesting to note that in 1809 George Wash- 
ington and the Declaration of Independence received only one 
cheer each from the citizens, while Benjamin Franklin received 
the unprecedented number of nine cheers.” Nothing is known 
of the band that furnished the music on these occasions. It 
may have been composed of town residents or of soldiers from 
Fort Bellefontaine. The repertoire of this band was not large 
enough to provide a different selection for each toast, and some 
pieces were repeated. Some of the numbers played were “The 
Jolly Haymaker,” “Yankee Doodle,” “Jefferson and Liberty,” 
“Come Haste to the Wedding,” and “The Soldiers Return.” 
One French song, “Vive a la,” was played for the benefit of the 
French inhabitants. After the toasts were drunk, the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read, and a speech was delivered by 


*W. Clark to Lt. J. O'Fallon, June 18, 1813, John O’Fallon Papers, 
Missouri Historical Society. 


St. Louis Missouri Gazette, June 25, 1814. 
*St. Louis Missouri Gazette, July 12, 1809. 
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one of the leading citizens. 
for the evening ball.” 





The townspeople then adjourned 


Two festivals were held each year of a more private nature. 
These were the Festival of St. John the Baptist, in June, and the 
Festival of St. John the Evangelist, in December. These festi- 
vals were given by members of the Masonic Order in St. Louis.” 
In 1808 a Masonic lodge in St. Louis was chartered by the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. Meriwether Lewis was the first 
Worshipful Master, and Thomas Riddick and Rufus Easton 
were Wardens of the new lodge. The charter members included 
such prominent St. Louisans as William Clark, Frederick Bates, 
Joseph Charless, and Alexander McNair. The lodge room was 
located in Audrain’s tavern. Aside from the observance of the 
festivals mentioned, the Masonic Lodge No. 111 of St. Louis 
was not particularly active. It made no returns to the parent 
Grand Lodge and after the death of Meriwether Lewis in 1809, 
did nothing in the way of Masonic Labor. Lodge No. 111 was 
stricken from the roll of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania in 
1812. In October, 1815, the Grand Lodge of Tennessee issued 
a dispensation to Joshua Norvell, John Pilcher, and Thomas 
Brady, to open a new lodge in St. Louis. This lodge was called 
the Missouri Lodge and received its charter on October 8, 
1816." 


Other social groups were organized in St. Louis during the 
latter years of this period. The St. Louis Jockey Club main- 
tained a race course three miles northwest of the town. In 
September, 1815, the members of this club sponsored horse races 
there that were open to any horse in the Missouri Territory. 
Races were held on three consecutive days and the purse 
amounted to two hundred fifty dollars. The Jockey Club had 
its own rules governing these races. Any jockey riding the St. 


Toasts for the Fourth of July, 1806, Louisiana Territory Papers, Mis- 
souri Historical Society; St. Louis Missouri Gazette, July 12, 1809; St. 
Louis Louisiana Gazette, July 5, 1810, July 11, 1812. 

“St. Louis Missouri Gazette, June 21, 1809; St. Louis Louisiana Gazette, 
July 5, 1810, June 20, 1811. 

“Frederic L. Billon, “Early Organized Masonry in St. Louis,” The Mis- 
souri Freemason, September 27, 1913, p.2; Leon Hyneman, World’s Ma- 
sonic Register (Philadelphia, 1860), p.242. 
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Louis course was required to dress in “pantaloons, around-about 
coat, and a cap.”" 

St. Louisans were given their first opportunity to witness 
what might be called a professional theatrical performance in 
January, 1814. At that time Eugene Leitensdorfer charged fifty 
cents for adults and twenty-five cents for children to see his per- 
formance. He advertised his act with the following notice in 
the Missouri Gazette: 


Sporting 
Eugene Lietensdorfer, will on Saturday next if the weather permits, 
or on Monday next, open in the house of Joseph Robidoux, lately occupied 
by H. Austin, a Spectacle of Recreative Sports of Mathematicks and 
Phisicks, in which the following will be exhibited: E 
Several new and interesting tricks of slight of hand, more ingenious 
then were ever made in Europe, amongst which are, 


The Magic Picture 
Moses’ Rod 
Dancing Eggs .. . 


The performance will end by placing a burning coal on his foot, 
throwing it up and taking it in his mouth, and eat it with as much 
facility as our young gentlemen and ladies would sugar plims—this he 
will repeat several times.“ 


The magician’s exhibition was well received and he gave 
a return performance in December of that year. 

A theatrical society was organized in St. Louis in the winter 
of 1814-1815. This society was composed of at least nine young 
men of the town. The announcement of their first performance 
was published in the Gazette in December, 1814: 


Theatre 
Will be presented on Friday evening 6th, January, 1815, at the Court 
House, a Comedy called the 
School for Authors. 
To which will be added, the much admired farce of 
The Budget of Blunders. 
For particulars see bills.“ 
“St. Louis Missouri Gazette, September 30, 1815. 


“St. Louis Missouri Gazette, January 15, 1814. 
“St. Louis Missouri Gazette, December 31, 1814. 
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These plays were performed in a blacksmith shop owned by 
James Baird. In this building was the largest room in the town ; 
it measured forty by eighty feet. On March 4, 1815, the young 
thespian group presented “The Heir at Law and Fortune’s 
Frolic.” On March 31, “Poor Gentlemen” and “Hit or Miss” 
were presented. The actors played to a crowded house on each 
of these occasions and received favorable criticisms in the Mis- 
souri Gazette. Editor Charless voiced the opinion that the 
local actors of St. Louis “would grace a City Theater.” There 
were no additional theatrical performances presented in St. 
Louis during this period, but these productions early in 1815 are 
believed to be the first presented west of the Mississippi River.“ 


“St. Louis Missouri Gazette, February 4, February 25, March 25, 1815; 
Billon, Annals of St. Louis, p.74; William G. B. Carson, The Theater on the 
Frontier (Chicago, University of Chicago, 1932), pp.12-17. 
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THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF COLONEL 
BAZEL F. LAZEAR 


EDITED BY VIVIAN KIRKPATRICK MCLARTY* 
PART II 


Bazel F. Lazear, a native of Ashley, Pike County, Missouri, 
enlisted in the Home Guards during the early days of the Civil 
War, became a major in the 5th Missouri State Militia in 1861, 
and in 1862 became a lieutenant colonel in the 12th Missouri 
State Militia. In 1863 he was transferred to the lst Missouri 
Cavalry M.S.M. His letters, written to his wife in Ashley dur- 
ing the years 1861-1865, tell of his activities which were mainly 
breaking up guerrilla bands in Missouri. In Part I were given 
some of his letters from October, 1861, through June, 1863. 
Excerpts from some of his letters of 1863 and 1864 are given 
below. 


THE LETTERS 


Head Quarters Lexington June 8th 1863 


Dear Wife 


This is quite a little city and red hot Secesh alltho 
they are very good Union now. The college building’ in the 
breastworks in which we have our head quarters is shot full of 
holes which was done at the time of the Mulligan fight’ and a 
great many houses in town have holes made through them at the 
same time. They were looking for this place to be attacked the 


*VIVIAN KIRKPATRICK MCLARTY, a native of Illinois, received her A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees at the University of Illinois. She has taught 
history and government at the Mississippi State College for Women, the 
University of Illinois, and Stephens College. She is at present employed 
as copy editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 

2The old Masonic College which later became Central Female College. 

*The battle of Lexington took place September 12-20, 1861, when Gen- 
eral Sterling Price with a force of nearly 15,000 men attacked Colonel 
James A. Mulligan with 3,C)'' Union soldiers from Illinois, who had been 
ordered to assist Colonel Everett Peabody, the Union commander at War- 
rensburg, in holding Lexington. The battle resulted in a valuable victory 
for Price. He captured 3,500 prisoners, $100,000 of commissary stores, 
$900,000 in money, and a large supply of arms. See Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts and People of Achievements 
(Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 849-850. 
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night I came in here but it did not come nor do I think there is 
any danger of an attack. General Loan came here yesterday and 
I suppose will make his Head Quarters here and I expect our 
Regt. will be ordered together and we will take the field for 
active duty which will suit me better than laying around these 
parts. Some think that there are a good many rebels above 
here in Jackson County but I think the most of them are above 
the river. This county is a splendid county of land and a big 
fine country .. . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Head Quarters Lexington June 15" 1863 


Dear Wife 


. I have been very well received here and am treated 
very kindly by all except a few men who belong to what I call 
the horse stealing party and them I dont want to please. It is 
very different soldiering here to what it was in South East Mo. 
where the people were ignorant and knew nothing. Here the 
people are rich and refined and in fact a good deal aristocratic. 
I have invitations every day to go somewhere to dinner or tea 
or to hear music as allmost every house has a Piano and some- 
body to use it. On Saturday night I was serenaded by a band 
they have here and of course I had to carry the thing out and do 
the agreeable and I have not settled my bill yet but I expect 
it will cost me not less than fifty dollars. Pretty expensive you 
will think but I will be compelled to spend more money here 
than where I have been before but then I have my place to fill 
and when I am in Rome I have to do as Rome does . . . 
I wish you could come and see me here awhile. A good many 
have been at me to send for you as they expect I will be sta- 
tioned here permanently but they may be mistaken in that. I 
expect I will be at home if nothing happens in August. 


I could make a bully Regt. of [this group] if I had com- 
mand of it but when the Col. returns it will all be knocked in 
the head again for without speaking disrespectful of my superior 
officer I know he is a very poor military man alltho I suppose 
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he is a very good man . . . I will send you some envelopes 
and if you will put your letters in them I can get them in three 
days if the Post Master sends them right up here. 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Lexington June 22 1863 
Dear Wife 


. If you want to come and see me and can get some 
one to stay with the children come on. You can go out to 
Wellsville and get on the train that goes up in the forenoon and 
go to Macon City or Hudson which is the same. There you 
will get on the Hanibal and Saint Jo Road and come to Hamil- 
ton where you will get off and stay all night and next day you will 
come to Lexington in the stage arriving here in the evening .. . 
If you should come tell the stage driver when you get to Lex- 
ington you want to stop at the City Hotel. I am boarding 
there now . . . There is plenty of Rebels above here. We killed 
three one night last week. I sent out a party a foot and they 
waylaid the road when four came along and fifty men fired on 
them and killed three. Wonder how they like bushwhacking. 
I had quite a bad streak of luck this morning and came ‘near 
loosing button. My black boy who was taking care of him 
rode him off of a steep bank in the river and it was all button 
could do to get out and the poor nigger was drowned. I was 
sorry for him for he was a good boy . . . I am glad to hear 
that things are quiet now in our county but tell the folks there 
that yesterday I learned that Kale Dorsey* with seventy five 
men passed our post in Henry county last Sunday on his way 
north of the river and he will very likely make for that section. 
They are playing the devil again on the Potomac arent they. I 
think Vicksburg will go under yet and that in a short time . . .* 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


*May have been Colonel Caleb Dorsey, a Confederate who made several 
sorties into Missouri. 


‘Vicksburg surrendered to Grant, July 4, 1863. 
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Lexington Sept. 10 1863 
Dear Wife 


I am well and hope this may find you a good deal 
better than when I was there and that the children are all well. 
I have been very busy since I came from home. Fifteen days 
of that time I have been after Quantrill.. I am now here in 
command of the Regt & Post but am going up to Kansas City 
on the first boat but will only be gone a few days . . . I want 
you to get ready to come to me . . . You may be able to get 
some one to go and keep house for the children as there is 
hundreds of people leaving their homes from this country and 
god knows what is to become of them. It is heart sickening 
to see what I have seen since I have been back here. A deso- 
lated country and women & children, some of them allmost 
naked. Some on foot and some in old wagons. Oh, God. What 
a sight to see in this once happy and peacable country. There 
is no punishment on earth great enough for the villians who 


5William Clarke Quantrill, Missouri guerrilla fighter and a captain in 
the Conferedate army, prepared for a raid on Lawrence, Kansas, by gather- 
ing together 310 of his men in Johnson County, Missouri. Starting west on 
August 19 his forces were augmented by 104 men under Col. John Holt 
and later by some 50 other men. August 21, 1863, this force attacked 
the unsuspecting free-soil stronghold of Lawrence. It is estimated that 
they damaged property to the amount of $1,500,000 and killed from 143 
to 216 people. 

After destroying the town, Quantrill and his men retreated southeast, 
breaking up into small bands as they entered Missouri. There, almost 
daily skirmishes were fought with Union scouting parties. See Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, ed. Missouri, Day by Day (Columbia, State Historical 
Society of Missouri, 1943), II, 120-121. 

Wiley Britton, The Civil War on the Border (New York, Putnam’s, 
1899), II, 138 describes Lazear’s chase after Quantrill and one of these 
bands: “Lazear started after them as soon as he heard of their move- 
ment west but he was delayed by concentrating his troops near Chapel 
Hill from Lexington, Warrensburg and Harrisonvile.” He followed 
Quantrill to a point on Big Creek, five miles west of Pleasant Hill. As 
Lazear’s troops were emerging from brush at 2 A.M., August 22, they saw 
a large force of men advancing over the prairie. Lazear sent parties 
forward to ascertain who they were and they replied “Federal troops” but 
declined to say whose command. Lazear satisfied himself they were 
guerrillas. They formed a battle line but Lazear advanced and scattered 
them, killing five. It was Quantrill’s command with 200 men. Lazear 
sent Capt. H. F. Peery after them. Five more guerrillas were killed. The 
ground was strewn with goods brought from the sack of Lawrence. Fin- 
ally Lazear reported sixteen guerrillas as killed, eight male and two female 
prisoners, twenty-five captured horses and a number of guns. Only one 
of Lazear’s men was killed and one wounded. 
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have brot this Rebellion about. We have put a good many of 
them out of the way lately. I yesterday had one publically shot. 
He was a prisoner we took the evening after we had the fight 
with Quantrill and was in the Lawrence raid. He is the second 
prisoner I have had shot and I will have every one of them shot 
I can get hold of, as such inhuman wretches deserve no mercy 
and should be shot down like dogs where ever found. There is 
more excitement in this section of country than I have ever seen 
before I believe. Quantrill is in here yet with some three hun- 
dred men but they are so scatered that it is hard to find them. 
I shall have to stop writing for I have so much to do that I 
cannot think of nothing to write about . . . 


Your loving husband. 
B. F. Lazear 


Lexington Mo Sept. 17" 1863 
Dear Wife 


. . Well you ought to have been with me coming down 
from Kansas City and saw the secesh women and children and 
the few men with them fleeing from the wrath to come. They 
were all from Jackson county and were leaving in accordance 
with General Ewings order.” The boat was crowded full of 
them and god knows where they are all going for I dont nor do 
I care so we can get rid of them in Missouri for I think if we 
get rid of the women and Bushwhackers that it will not be to 
hard to get rid of them. A great many think that was a very 
unjust and cruel order of General Ewings but I think it was 
one of the best orders that has been issued and I think will have 
a good effect. It may prove hard on some few Union people 
but very few as they, [at] least all of the men, have had to leave 

*As a result of Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence, Kansas, on August 21, 
Union General Thomas Ewing issued his notorious and drastic “Order No. 
11” on August 25. According to this order all residents in Jackson, Cass, 
and Bates counties and a part of Vernon County except those living 
within one mile of the limits of the principal towns, were obliged to 
leave their homes within fifteen days. Only 600 of the 10,000 residents 
of Cass County were allowed to remain. In Bates County there were 
even fewer people left. After the people left, the Kansas “Red Legs” 


and bushwhackers ruthlessly laid these counties waste. See Shoemaker, 
Missouri and Missourians, I, 862. 
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long ago. And if we cant get the Bushwhackers out of here 
soon this region will be much the same way. I intend to send 
all the families of Bushwhackers out of this and Johnson county 
just as fast as I can give them notice to leave. Bushwhackers are 
very plenty here in this county now and_I intend in a few days 
to make a general move against them and try if I cant rid these 
two counties of them as I will have about one thousand men in 
a few days and will have the control in this and Johnson county 
and if let alone wont let them rest night or day until they are 
all killed or leave. So if you should not hear from me regular 
you may know that I am in the brush with Quantrill and his 
band. I wish I could get over there to get after Dorsey awhile. 
I think I could catch him and if I can only catch Quantrill and 
Dorsey is still there I will be able to get over there and catch 
him . . . The Bushwhacker [relieved] a steamboat a little 
below here last night of considerable money and goods . . . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Lexington Sept. 27" 1863 
My Dear Wife 


. You complain of my not writing but I write at least 
every week and I am so busy and have been doing so much scout- 
ing that when I do write I am so tired and hurried that I can 
think of nothing to write of interest. As to them women I have 
not been to see one since I came back from home. When I come 
in off of a scout I have.all my official writing to do up and I 
have but little time to think of any woman except you. Just 
about the time you were writing your letter of the 22 I was 
having a fight with the guerillas. We killed three of them and 
captured all their horses. One of our men was killed. He did 
not belong to the Regt but was our guide. The fight did not 
last long but was awful hot while it did last. Since I came 
from home we have killed and wounded at least fifty guerilla 
and captured nearly one hundred horses. Our district has been 
changed and we are now under General [Egbert B.] Brown. I 
will start out again in the morning with about three hundred 
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men and I think we will do a good weeks work if they will let 
us alone. I think we will get our name up after awhile. I have 
the name here of being the best scouter that has ever been here 
and if we could only succeed in catching Quantrill that would 
put the cap-sheaf on for us. And if he dont leave here we 
will get him yet . . . 
Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Warrensburg Oct. 4" 1863 
Dear Wife 


As you see by the heading of this letter I have again moved 
my boarding. Since writing to you the General, that is General 
Brown, has been up here and he has made a district of Lafayette 
& Johnston counties and he has, he says in reward to my serv- 
ices and as an approval of my course, placed me in command and 
says it is the most important command in his district and indeed 
in Missouri. Very flattering aint it but I expect he was only 
gassing. And in consequence of that order he has made my 
headquarters here where in all probability I will remain this 
winter. Since writing to you last we have had another scout 
another fight and capturing several horses arms &c and I am 
satisfied now that Quantrill and nearly if not quite all his men 
have left the country. I am sorry we let him get away for I 
did want to catch him so bad that I was willing to undergo all 
most anything to catch him and whip them so bad that he would 
never want to come back again. But if he is gone we cant help 
it and let him go and if it is so our fighting is over for this 
season. I have been allmost constantly in the saddle since I came 
from home and have had some very narrow escapes but I have 
passed through without a scratch and we ought to be very thank- 
full for it. The General has ordered military commissions for 
this place and Lexington and I expect they will be engaged 
nearly all winter in trying cases and I think by spring there 
will be a great change in this part of the country or at least I 
hope so... 

Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 
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Warrensburg, Oct. 22"* 1863 
Dear Wife 


As I have got through my throng of work and what is better 
having got over the fatigue and hardship of our late campaign 
I set down to give you a history of that important expedition 
after Shelby." We left here at 11 o’clock on the night of the 
7™ part of our men having come from Lexington & Wellington 
the same day. We had ten companies of our Regt. The next 
day at 11 oclock we were at Clinton Henry County. Here I 
learned that the Rebels had taken Warsaw* and were marching 
north. I disobeyed General Brown’s order (which was to march 
to Oceola) and moved that night to Calhoun where we were 
joined by about seventy men of the 7 M.S.M. who had been 
driven from Warsaw the morning before. This was the move 
that put us ahead of all other pursuing parties. From Calhoun 
we went to Cole Camp” where we found the Rebel trail and he 
was about four hours ahead of us. From here we marched 
through Florence to Tipton on the P.R.R. where we overtook 


a few straglers and killed two and took one prisoner. From here 
we marched to Syracuse & from there to Booneville getting 


within four miles of that place at dark where the enemy had a 


™In the fall of 1863 a part of General W. L. Cabell’s command which 
was stationed on the Choctaw Indian reservation where supplies were be- 
coming scarce, made a raid into Missouri mainly for the purpose of 
forage. This raid, made under the command of Colonel Shelby, is com- 
monly known as Shelby’s raid. The troops crossed the Arkansas River 
a little east of Fort Smith, where General Blunt was stationed, and swept 
rapidly into southwest Missouri. At Crooked Prairie they were joined 
by a force under Colonel Coffee, which swelled their number to 2500. 
From this point they marched with haste to Boonville, expecting addi- 
tional reinforcements, but they were disappointed. Not daring to ad- 
vance further they plundered Boonville of $100,000 worth of property 
and quickly retreated. Near Arrow Rock they were attacked by General 
E. B. Brown and suffered the loss of 300 men and all their artillery but 
one gun... This raid was the last engagement of any importance in 
Missouri between the Federals and the Confederates in 1863.” See Shoe- 
maker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 863-864. 

*8Shelby burned the courthouse at Stockton and then turned northeast 
to Warsaw October 8 and then north toward Sedalia. Major Foster (U) 
with Cos. B. and G. of the 7th M.S.M. located Shelby, however, and by 
dragging branches of trees in the road created such a cloud of dust that 
Shelby was deceived into thinking that General Brown was close behind 
him with a large force. Shelby therefore deflected his course to the east 
toward Tipton. See George S. Grover, “The Shelby Raid,” Missouri His- 
torical Review VI (April, 1912), 109-110. 
*October 9, 1863. 
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strong picket which we drove from their position that night. We 
had camped the night before in line of battle and it was raining 
and we camped again in line of Battle cold & drizzly nothing to 
eat and no fires. We were now on the Tipton and Booneville 
road and just at night I learned that General Brown was on the 
Georgetown & Booneville road and the rebels were on that 
road three miles from town. By examining the map you will 
see that we had him bagged as he was flanked on one side by 
the Missouri River and on the other by a dense thicket that it 
would have been impossible to get through with artilery or even 
an organized force. It will be proper to state here that I was 
joined on Saturday night at Tipton by Maj. Kelley & two hun- 
dred men of the 4 M.S.M. & Maj. Gentry of the 5™ Prov. 
E.M.M. with two hundred men and at the camp near Booneville 
by Capt. Ware [Wear] & one hundred men of the 9" Prov. 
E.M.M. making my force eleven hundred and ninety men but 
Compy B of one Regt. was left with our train which reduced 
the number sixty men. From here I sent a messenger across to 
General Brown telling him where we were and that I would 
move on the town of Booneville at 5 oclock in the morning and 
for him to move at the same time which if he had done we 
would have taken Shelby and his whole command as Brown had 
eight hundred men and four pieces of artillery. We also. had 
two pieces of Artillery 2 pound guns but unfortunately General 
Brown moved across from that road to our rear and let the 
enemy pop out. We started at five oclock and passed through 
Booneville rapidly and our advance came in sight of the enemys 
rear as he left his camp. In a few miles skirmishing commenced 
and was kept up allmost continually untill we reached Dug Ford 
on the Lamine River. Here a severe skirmish ensued. Capt. 
Little & Co. E of our Regt made a desperate charge and re- 
ceived a terrible fire from some two to three hundred rebels 
only a few yards distant which resembled a crash of thunder 
more than anything else I can think of but our boys broke their 
lines and they run. We lost in this charge three killed & four 
wounded—one horse killed & several wounded. We mortally 
wounded several one a Lt. Col. and took one prisoner here. Two 
men of the 7 M.S.M. had been killed before this & two wounded 
and up to this place we had killed eight took four prisoners and 
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no dout wounded a large number. In a few miles from this 
place Brown fell in ahead of us and had a skirmish killing one. 
Some of his scouts had in the morning also killed one and 
wounded two. It was now late in the evening of Monday and 
our command stoped to feed and get something to eat as we 
had had nothing since Sunday morning and all we had now was 
to kill meat & broil it on the coals and eat it. It was raining 
too and cold. General Brown pushed on after the enemy and 
our men had not all got as much roasted meat as they could eat 
when the Artillery commenced booming in our front. Of course 
there was no more time spent in eating and feeding as all were 
anxious to get into the fight but we had only clearly got started 
when it was dark and the canonading ceased. We moved up to 
General Brown and formed line of Battle in the woods when 
it was so dark that we had to make fires to form our line and 
again laid down in line of Battle which was the third night and 
it was 11 oclock at night & cold & raining some. This was near 
Jonesboro but on the opposite side of the river and Brown & 
Shelby had been fighting across a small stream called Salt Fork 
of Lamine. We had one man killed here and learned after- 
wards that the enemy lost one, a Lieutenant. At five oclock we 
were ordered to move to Marshel. The seventy men of the 7™ 
M.S.M. joined their Regt here which left us one thousand and 
twenty men. We reached Marshel about seven oclock” and 
in half an hour the Battle commenced and we held the enemy 
1600 strong and his two pieces Artillery for more than two 
hours before Brown came up. The fighting at times was very 
severe alltho our loss was very small. I advanced at one time 
to within two hundred and fifty yards of the enemies Artillery 
with only two little guns but it was so hot here that our support, 
the E.M.M. fell back without firing a gun and four men wounded 
at one piece. We were obliged to fall back to the edge of the 
town. My horse was badly wounded shot twice and since dead. 
The bullets were as thick as a hail storm and I cannot see how 
any of us escaped that were in this position but we did. The 
enemy fired at us about a shot every two minutes with their 
Artillery for four hours and only killed two horses. Besides 
they made a number of charges on different parts of our line 


“October 13, 1863. 
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but our riflemen would lay flat on the ground until they would 
get in good range when they would raise up and let them have 
it and the rebels would run like turkies to rally and try it in 
another place. Shortly after General Brown came up the enemy 
commenced moving off to our extreme left. I sent word to the 
General when he brot round two pieces Artillery & the 7™ Regt, 
which came up with him but they could not stop them. Maj. 
Kelley and his command two hundred of the 4™ had been held in 
reserve now made a splendid charge and cut the enemies column 
in two and part of them went East & part West. Unfortunately 
the party that went East were not noticed and had one piece of 
Artillery with them and I expect have carried it out of the state 
with them. I do not know how many of the enemy was killed 
as I left immediately the fight was over in the direction of Lex- 
ington but I do not think there was less than one hundred & 
fifty killed & wounded. Our loss was very small. Only five 
wounded. I do not know what was the loss in the other com- 
mands but it was very light. I chased the party that went 
West and Shelby was with them two days longer and pressed 
them so tight through my district that they did not have time 
to feed. They were travelling night and day and the last I 
heard of them they were near the Osage River. They ought to 
have all been captured and if other forces had used half the 
exertion that we did there would not have been any of them 
got away. But I suppose Brig. Generals did not like to act on 
the suggestion of a Lt. Col. and therefore all the good that 
might have come out of the information I gave them and the 
suggestions was lost to the country. General Brown & General 
Ewing could have headed them at Booneville if they had acted 
on my suggestions. Ewing was in hearing of the fight but 
turned and went the other way. 

Our men were from Sunday morning untill Wednesday 
night without rations and in that time did not get more than 
one meal and no bread with that and it cold and raining and 
but very little sleep. I have been thus particular in giving you 
all the particulars for I see you will get none of the facts in 
the papers as there are men now trying to give notoriety to 
men who I never saw nor heard of in the chase or fight. In fact 
my command that I had with me are entitled to all the credit of 
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driving Shelby out of the county. We were foremost in the 
chase all the time but about three hours the evening when Brown 
fell in ahead of us after the fight at Dug Ford. And then was 
the only force that seemed to dare to throw ourselves in the 
front of Shelby and his picked force for they were picked men 
picked from twenty three Regiments and numbered sixteen hun- 
dred men two pieces Artillery one six pound brass gun and one 
nine pound Parrott Iron gun. General Brown was well pleased 
with our conduct and acknowledged on the Battle ground that 
he was indebted to me... 


Your loving husband 
B. L. Lazear 


Head Quarters Ist Cav. M.S.M. 
Warrensburg, Mo. Jan 13 1864 
Col. [Lazear] 


. . . Co. G. has been ordered from Lexington and a Court 
of Inquiry appointed to investigate the conduct of the officers, 
and men of Co. G. upon a Complaint that they have conducted 
themselves so as to become a terror to the people of Lexington. 
I have ordered Co. G. to Columbus. No other news of interest. 


Very Respectfully your 
Obt Servt 
James M‘Ferran Col 1" 
Cav. M.S.M. 
Commdg Regt. 
To Lieut Col. 
B. F. Lazear 
Clinton, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Jan. 13™ 1864 
Dear Wife 


. I am afraid that you have striped yourself most too 
bare of greenbacks but I will try and send you some occasionally 
so that you wont get out but greenbacks are not very plenty 
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with me now and grey backs" have completely played out but 
I dreamed the other night that I had a batch of clean clothes 
just from the washwoman and one of my under shirts was 
covered with them. But I hope that it like all other dreams 
will turn out to the contrary and that greenbacks will be plentier 
than grey backs... 

We are having a very pleasant winter here . . . The 
country is I think full of Rebels and we are doing nothing as 
usual to catch them. They had a little skirmish day before 
yesterday at Lexington but what the result was I dont know . . . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Jefferson City April 24" 1864 
Dear Wife 


I arrived at this place Fryday and it has been raining ever 
since and I do think this is the dullest lonely place I ever was 
in. I would just as soon put in what time I stay here in the 
penitentiary as to be out of it. There is not very much for the 
court [martial] to do here and unless there is more cases to be 
sent here I will not be long here but as General Brown showed 
such extraordinary haste in sending me here he may send work 
enough to keep me here. I see that I am to have but little 
satisfaction here in the service if we have to stay under Brown. 
I wish to god we were under General Ewing then I could have 
some chance of serving with the Regiment. I am stoping at 
the Virginia Hotel. I could not bear the idea of going to a 
private boarding house as it is so lonesome and it is not much 
better here . 

Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Jefferson City, Mo. June 17™ 1864 


Dear Wife 


. . . I hope this may find you Dear Wife still mending 
and the children all well and as bad as usual. I have very bad 
news from our Regt last Sunday the Bushwhackers killed twelve 


u“Greybacks” referred to vermin. 
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men of Co. M. and one missing who I suppose is killed too. 
There was but fourteen of our men and only one got back to 
tell the tale. This was in Johnson County. Since that, I do 
not know the day, thirty men of Co. I & F on their way to 
Lexington after rations with two teams had two fights with about 
one hundred guerillas and eight of our men were killed. They 
lost their teams and the guerillas killed the mules and burnt the 
wagons. It makes me allmost sick to hear of our poor boys 
being killed in that way and I cant hear of no guerrillas being 
killed . . . This place is as dull and lonely as ever. I will try 
and get to come home in August. You need not look for any 
money until after the first of July as this month was so near 
out I concluded I would wait and draw four months pay . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Jefferson City, June 20™ 1864 
Dear Wife 


. I have been told privately that I will be put under 
arrest soon and charges preferred against me by M‘Ferran & 
Brown but I am not afraid of them and I dont care how soon 
they do so but I think they are afraid to do so but their will 
is good. The reason that I am afraid I cant get to go home 
is that they know that I want to go to Saint Louis and they 
know if I get there that I will give them trouble . . . 


Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


Jefferson City July 15" 1864 
Dear Wife 


. . . The news from your side of the river is very bad as 
the guerillas seem to have possession of a good portion of North 
Missouri and tell M* that he must be ready for them and not 
let them take Ashley . . . I expect that our court will adjourn 
today and I will go back to Warrensburg whether I will go into 
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the field or on a court there I dont know but expect that I will 
go on a court there. When I come home if I get to come I 
will bring you the oil cloth you want . . . You had better get 
these things if you get the money and I cant say now when that 
will be for my money was paid on the 7“ of this month and it 
seems to be lost for I have heard nothing of it yet but I hope it 
will turn up all right yet as I have got a man at Saint Louis to 
look after it. I think it must have been sent to some other place 
by the express company. God knows I dont want to loose it 
for it is four months pay . . . If things keep on raising I dont 
know what people are to do for it takes so much now to buy 
nothing ... 
Your loving husband 
B. F. Lazear 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


OUT-OF-STATE MEMBERS 
IN THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI 


NO. OF 
RANK MEMBERS 
Pee 109 
2 Illinois ... .. 91 
3 New York .. 8 
5S a Pa ee 
5 Texas . <a ee 
6 District of Columbia .. 42 
re ee ae 
8 Oklahoma 29 
9 Ohio . 26 
10 Virginia .... . 24 
11 Arkansas 18 
12 Pennsylvania 16 
eo ee 15 
14 Maryland .. 14 
15 Washington ........... 13 
DP ns cad ee Gienn ae 
17 Florida ........ a 
18 Indiana .... a 
19 New Mexico me 
cee 10 
ee ere eer 10 
22 Massachusetts ......... 9 
23 Mississippi ............ 9 
24 Nebraska . 9 


NO. OF 
RANK MEMBERS 
Ce 
26 New Jersey ........... 7 
OE Scenes 
28 Kentuthky ......25..... 5 
29 North Dakota ... yates 
fl” AE a 
os Beeeeete ............. 4 


Po 
S|” ee 
eee 
35 North Carolina 3 


36 South Carolina ........ 3 
37 South Dakota ......... 3 
eee 
SG RES eres 2 
40 Hawaiian Islands ..... 2 
41 New Hampshire ...... 2 
42 Rhode Island ......... 2 
2 SS eee 2 
Be IE isis coeds oxnas 1 
EE rec a need 1 
NC oie cr auadiue woh.e eo 1 
ee ee ki ee 1 
48 West Virginia ........ 1 


A total of 767 memberships in the State Historical Society of 
Missouri was held outside of Missouri on January 1, 1950. This 
figure does not include memberships in foreign countries. 

While Missouri always attracted a number of settlers from 
other states the other states in turn always attracted a number 
of Missourians and as early as 1850 she was on her way to becom- 
ing the “Mother of the West.” By 1870 19.1 per cent of Mis- 
souri’s native born population was living in other states; by 
1900 this figure had risen to 23.2 per cent; and by 1930 to 34.6 


per cent. 
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Early migrating Missourians favored the western states and 
the states adjacent to Missouri. By 1870 the largest number 
of native Missourians leaving the state went to Illinois and in 
the following order to Kansas, California, Arkansas, Texas, 
Iowa, Oregon, Nebraska, and the territories of Colorado and 
Montana. In eight of the thirteen western states native Mis- 
sourians have at some time ranked first or second among natives 
from other states. In the census of 1930 Missourians ranked 
first among residents from out-of-state in Colorado, second in 
California, Idaho, and Montana, and third in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The list given at the first of this article indicates that at 
the present time a number of these western states are still high 
among the states to which Missourians migrate. It shows, 
moreover, that Missourians in New York, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other eastern states 
as well, are also deeply attached to their native state. 


FOURTH VOLUME OF OZARK FOLKSONGS 


The fourth, and last, volume of Ozark Folksongs is off the 
press. This volume completes a work which in the “considered 
opinion” of Dr. Philip D. Jordan of the University of Minnesota 
“is one of the most unique and distinguished contributions to 
American life ever made by any historical society” and which 
Dr. H. M. Belden of the University of Missouri said “will be 
the best regional collection we have had in this country.” The 
series has attracted nation-wide attention and praise from all 
over the United States. 

Representing the collecting and editing by Vance Randolph, 
America’s foremost authority on Ozark folklore, and the edi- 
torial revision by Floyd C. Shoemaker and Frances G. Ember- 
son for the State Historical Society of Missouri, the work con- 
tains 883 titles, 1644 texts, and 828 melodies beside a bibli- 
ography of some 400 references and a forty-page index. 

In striking contrast to Volume III which is made up of 
“play-party” songs and others in a lighter vein, Volume IV 
has a distinctly mournful tone. The first 100 pages are taken 
up with “brush-arbor” music of the kind which was sung at 
camp meetings or at “tabernicles” set up in a clearing. The 
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more hell-fire and brimstone which the itinerant evangelist 
poured on, the louder waxed the singing and when the words 
of the Devil on the Hell-bound train rang out—‘“you’ll scorch 
and sizzle from rind to core”—it took a strong heart to resist 
conversion. Old favorites such as “The Old Time Religion” 
mingle with the more modern ones of “The Heavenly Aero- 
plane” and “Why Do You Bob Your Hair Girls?” for not all 
of the camp meeting songs were of a strictly religious nature. 
The remaining 300 odd pages in the volume are taken up with 
miscellaneous songs and ballads, all of which are replete with 
faithless husbands and motherless children. 

An outstanding and invaluable feature of Volume IV is 
the forty-page, double-column index of all four volumes, com- 
piled by Mr. Shoemaker. Made up of three divisions, the first 
of titles, the second of first lines, and the third of contributors 
and towns, the index contains 3,261 entries and 6,086 page 
references. 

Identical in format with the other volumes in the series, 
and enhanced by the same handsome end-papers by Thomas 
Hart Benton, Volume IV contains 289 separate titles with 
432 texts and 206 melodies. This volume completes the broad 
picture of the Ozarks so ably sketched in by the first three 
volumes. 


Ozark Folksongs are sold only as a set for $15, payable 
at $3.75 per volume as each is published. Sets may be obtained 
from the Society. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES 


A very timely article on early census records is among 
the weekly historical feature articles compiled by the State His- 
torical Society and published in city and county newspapers 
throughout the state. Other articles include one on the man- 
made tragedy of the sinking of the Saluda, two on tragedies of 
nature—the great flood of 1844 and the grasshopper plague of 
1875, and other widely different subjects. Those released dur- 
ing April, May, and June were as follows: 


April: “Death of Jesse James,” “Steamship Saluda Ex- 
plodes,” “Missouri’s First Telephones,” and “Notches on Toma- 
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hawk Handles Spelled Wealth or Poverty for Missouri Indian 
Tribe.” 

May: “Alexander McNair, Missouri’s First State Gov- 
ernor,” “Ste. Genevieve, Educational Center of Upper Louisiana 
and Missouri Territory,” “Early Census Records Are Useful 
Today,” “The Great Flood of 1844,” and “Grasshopper Plague 
of 1875.” 

June: “Missouri Miller Turns Wheat into Biscuits in 
Record Time 71 Years Ago,” “ ‘Rawhide Justice’ Familiar to 
Early Missouri Criminal,” “Buffaloes Left Their Mark on Mis- 
souri in Trails, Licks, and Wallows,” and “The Race of the 
Natchez and the Lee.” 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY LENDS HISTORICAL PAINTINGS 
TO KANSAS CITY CENTENNIAL ART EXHIBIT 


The State Historical Society of Missouri has on loan in 
the Kansas City centennial art exhibit, sponsored by the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, several of its most valued his- 
torical record paintings: “Order No. 11” and “Watching the 
Cargo” by George Caleb Bingham; “A View of Weston, Mis- 
souri” by Augustus G. Beller; “View of Glasgow, Missouri” 
by Cornelia Kuemmel ; and “Battle of Lexington, Missouri” by 
Domenico. 

The art exhibit, which includes the work of Bingham and 
of other artists depicting the local scene during the nineteenth 
century, will be on display at the Nelson Gallery of Art from 
June through August. 

Of the five paintings which the Society has loaned for 
the exhibit, “Order No. 11” by Bingham is the most note- 
worthy. Completed by the Missouri artist in 1868, it has been 
recognized as outstanding in the nation among paintings de- 
picting Civil War history and it has been on loan to the Nelson 
Gallery of Art in 1938, the Chicago and New York world fairs 
of 1935 and 1939 respectively, the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 1938, and was shown in 1945 with other 
notable war paintings in the National Art Gallery of Washing- 
ton, D.C. It was purchased by the Society in 1945. “Watch- 
ing the Cargo” which was also on exhibit in the New York 
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Metropolitan Museum for almost a year in 1939, was apparently 
painted about 1847 and was obtained by the Society in 1927. It 
was never possible to place an exact date for the execution of 
Cornelia Kuemmel’s “View of Glasgow, Missouri” but it was 
thought to be between the late 1870’s and late 1880’s. It was 
acquired by the Society in 1944. The “Battle of Lexington, 
Missouri” by the Hungarian artist Domenico was painted as 
the artist watched the battle itself on September 18-20, 1861, 
and it was given to the Society in 1912. Augustus G. Beller’s 
“A View of Weston, Missouri,” the most recent acquisition of 
the Society (1949) is dated c.1860. 

Bingham’s “Watching the Cargo” and the canvases by 
Beller and Kuemmel were lent to the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis for use in connection with the “Mississippi Panorama” 


exhibit in the fall of 1949. 


HISTORIC SPOTS OF CAPE GIRARDEAU TO BE MARKED 


The Community Service committee of the Cape Girardeau 
Rotary Club has taken as its immediate project the erection of 
markers of uniform size at eighteen historic places in and near 
that city as follows: Cape Rock marker, Cape LaCroix marker, 
Old Lorimier Cemetery, Fort D, State College, Common Pleas 
Courthouse and grounds, Ellis (Ranney) house, Houck Me- 
morial, Old Opera House, riverfront and flood levels, St. Vin- 
cent’s College, Indian park, Grant’s headquarters at the St. 
Charles hotel, Eagle’s Nest, first school, Capaha park, birth- 
place of Missouri flag, and the site of Lorimier’s home and trad- 
ing post. 

The committee is also arranging for the distribution to the 
public of a pamphlet on “Historic Cape Girardeau” outlining 
the travel route to these places of interest. The committee 
hopes to continue the marking of other historic sites when this 
initial project is completed. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Clay County Historical Society held its annual busi- 
ness meeting at the Hughes Memorial Library in Liberty on 
January 24. Mrs. Robert S. Withers reported on the prog- 
ress of the “Little Museum”; the gift, by Mrs. T. S. Harrison, 
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of a picture of the First Regiment Missouri Volunteers under 
Colonel Alexander W. Doniphan at their reunion in 1872 was 
acknowledged ; and it was announced that the Professor James 
Love collection of relics had been given to the William Jewell 
College library. 

Officers were elected as follows: Arthur Reppert, presi- 
dent; Mrs. D. W. Bishop, vice-president; Mrs. J. D. Gray, 
secretary; Miss Kathryn McKinley, treasurer; and Ernest 
Capps, historian. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis met April 
14 in Brown Hall, Washington University. C. L. Hohl spoke 
on “Lord Acton’s American Visit” and Cave Barrow on “The 
Early History of Iron Mining in Southeast Missouri, 1815- 
1861.” 


The St. Joseph Historical Society met April 10 in the 
annex of the museum for a program on “Old Scrapbooks.” 
Among recent gifts to the organization are two scrapbooks— 
one containing clippings on the 100th anniversary of the Platte 
Purchase and the other a journal of Rudolph F. Kurz, a Swiss 
artist who lived in St. Joseph, 1846-1852. 


The Saline County Historical Society reports a member- 
ship drive this past year which enrolled approximately 175 new 
members. 


The Westport Historical Society met in the Kansas City 
Art Institute March 19 to hear Henry C. Haskell, Jr. speak on 
“The History of Early Westport and Kansas City.” Another 
feature of the program was an exhibit of thirty-one paintings 
of historical markers, prepared by students of Helen Skelton’s 
commercial design classes. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Granby will celebrate its 100th anniversary in July, accord- 
ing to an article in the Kansas City Times of March 31. Boom 
times following the discovery of galena in the area in 1850 
are described in the article. 
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Kansas City is observing the centennial of the incorporation 
of the “Town of Kansas” with celebrations during June, July, 
and August of this year. The plans include: a grand opening 
with two parades, one in the afternoon of June 3, and the other 
on the evening of June 9; a pageant titled “Thrills of a Cen- 
tury” to be given June 3 to July 14 with a cast of 1,200 persons ; 
an art exhibit depicting the local scene, sponsored by the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art ; and a number of exhibitions and 
replicas to be built in the city park, among which will be one of 
Westport Landing as it was 100 years ago. 


The Missouri State Medical Association celebrated 100 
years of organized medicine in Missouri at the 1950 annual ses- 
sion of the association at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, March 
26-29. Features of the program were talks by six nationally- 
known medical specialists and a color television show of an 
operation performed at St. Louis County hospital. Copies of a 
100-page history of the association, prepared by Dr. Robert E. 
Schlueter, were distributed to the members. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the Pony Express was cele- 
brated April 3 in St. Joseph with appropriate commemorative 


exercises. The mayor, H. D. Allison, proclaimed April 3 as 
Pony Express Day. 


It has been almost fifty years since a lonely Missourian 
in Washington, D. C., Joe J. Manlove, inserted an ad in the 
paper calling for other lonely Missourians to meet him at Op- 
penheimer’s Hall. That was the beginning of the Missouri 
Society of Washington which celebrated its semicentennial a 
little ahead of time in February, 1950. Its two life members 
are Harry S. Truman and Alben W. Barkley. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


In commemoration of the famous Pony Express which 
started from St. Joseph April 3, 1860, the M. Karl Goetz Pony 
Express Foundation is restoring the stables which now stand 
on the site of the original Pike’s Peak Express stables as a 
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memorial to the Pony Express to be called “Pony Express 
Stables and Museum.” 

A perpetual trust fund to be known as the Ida M. Schofield 
Memorial Fund was established with the gift of $500 from the 
editor of The Edina Sentinel, F. E. Schofield, to the Culture 
Club of Edina, on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration March 16. Half of the income from the fund is to be 
used for the club each year and half added to the original fund 
until it reaches $5000 when all of the income is to be used by 
the club. If the club ceases to exist the fund is to be used 
for each of the following beneficiaries in turn as the one preced- 
ing it ceases to function: the “morgue” of historical pictures 
and files of the Sentinel; the musical fund of the Community 
Church of Edina; an F. E. Schofield Historical Building Fund 
to be set up in Edina; and the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri. A board of three trustees is to be composed of (1) a 
member representing The Edina Sentinel, (2) the secretary of 
the State Historical Society, and (3) the secretary of the Mis- 
souri Press Association. 


NOTES 


With this issue of the Review, the Society will publish an 
index of the current volume. This plan has necessitated sending 
copy for the July Review to the press on April 15 instead of 
May 15. This will explain why some items of interest occurring 
after April 15 do not appear in this issue. The printing of an 
index has also made it necessary to shorten the body of reading 
matter in the July Review. 


A 353-page Index to the first twenty-five volumes of the 
Review was published by the Society in 1934. Compiled by the 
Columbia (Mo.) Library Club, it consists of 65,000 page entries 
for 11,535 pages of historical material. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri has completed 
the binding of 2,323 volumes of unbound newspapers in its 
collection under one of the largest single binding projects ever 
undertaken by the Society. Extending over a nine-month 
period from September to May, more newspapers were bound 
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than in any other two year period of the Society’s history. 
Most of the volumes were Missouri weeklies covering the pe- 
riod from 1932 to 1944. Eighteen volumes of periodicals were 
bound and thirty-one volumes of periodicals were rebound under 
the same contract. 


The St. Joseph museum publishes a splendid, finely illus- 
trated periodical called Museum Graphic, of which the first 
number appeared in the spring of 1949. The spring number this 
year was devoted to the Pony Express. A picture of the Pony 
Express statue appears on the cover and interesting pictures of 
“St. Joseph, 1850,” “Robidoux Row,” the “Steamboat Denver,” 
and the James family illustrate the articles: one on Bartlett 
Boder entitled “American, Banker, Historian . . . ”; “Joseph 
Robidoux” by Julia E. Chipps; “The Pony Express” by Bart- 
lett Boder ; “Jesse James, A Scoundrel and Martyr” by Merrill 
Chilcote; “Pre-History of St. Joseph” by Roy E. Coy; and 
“Eugene Field . . . Poet” by G. L. Zwick. 


A movement has been initiated to urge upon the postmaster 
general the issuance of a postage stamp commemorative of the 
centenary of Eugene Field who was born in St. Louis, September 


3, 1850. 


Dr. E. B. Trail of Berger, Missouri, has given the Society 
eight bills of lading dated 1867 for goods delivered by the steam- 
boat Evening Star to various towns along the Missouri River. 
They are in an excellent state of preservation and are for such 
items as flour, whiskey, glassware, and wool cards. 


The detection and conviction of some of the Egan gang, 
St. Louis desperadoes, in connection with the robbery of a 
government-owned mail truck in that city on April 2, 1923, 
is described in a thirty-five-page typed resumé of the case re- 
cently presented to the Society by W. L. Noah, Inspector in 
Charge, St. Louis Division, Post Office Department, St. Louis. 


The “Dime-A-Year Club” is the novel idea suggested by 
the Kansas City centennial committee and sponsored by the 
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Native Sons of Kansas City for raising funds with which to in- 
sure the success of the centennial celebration. Each member 
of the club subscribes a minimum of ten cents for each year 
since he was born in Kansas City. 


Reminiscent of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition with 
everyone humming “Meet Me in St. Louis, Louie,” is the latest 
pamphlet to come from the Missouri Division of Resources and 
Development. Entitled “Meet Me in Missouri for a Real 
Family Vacation,” it has an eye-catching cover design, a handy 
marginal index, a number of good pictures by Gerald R. Massie, 
and a well-written text. 


The Missouri Historical Society met March 31 in the Jef- 
ferson Memorial in St. Louis. Stewart Leonard, assistant to 
the director of the City Art Museum, gave an illustrated talk on 
“Art and the Mississippi.” The society’s new “Port of St. 
Louis” gallery was opened for the first time that evening. 


The sixteenth annual National Folk Festival was presented 
at Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, April 12-15. Groups from 
many sections of this continent and Europe contributed their 
dances and folk music: Indians from Oklahoma, New York, 
and New Mexico; descendants of central and southern Euro- 
pean groups, Negroes, Canadians, the St. Louis Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, some Austrian college students, and, of course, a num- 
ber of groups from the Ozarks who demonstrated their profi- 
ciency in square dancing and “fiddlin’.” Missouri was especi- 
ally fortunate in being represented also by May Kennedy Mc- 
Cord of Springfield, who sang folk ballads and songs on seven 
of the programs. 


Two issues of the American Heritage magazine, in new 
format, for September and December, 1949, have now come from 
the press. Published quarterly by the American Association 
for State and Local History, the magazine is edited by Earle 
W. Newton. The new publication, which is almost twice the 
size of the former one, gives as its objective the nurturing of a 
new understanding of our great historical heritage. As a 
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means to that end the editor has presented an attractive publi- 
cation. Full-page color pictures and others in black and white 
add to the interest of the articles. 


A niece of Mark Twain’s, Mrs. Annie Moffett Webster, 
died March 24 in New York at the age of 97. She left a large 
collection of Twain’s letters sent to her mother, who was the 
famous author’s sister, and a series of original illustrations for 
Huckleberry Finn. 


The first annual Dogwood Festival at Camdenton, Mis- 
souri, was held April 20 through 23. A carnival, parade, trail 
trips, and enactment of the Indian legend of the dogwood tree 
were highlights of the festival. 


Two copies of an interesting article in the Dallas Morning 
News of February 19 have been sent to the Society by Dr. Har- 
rison A. Trexler of Dallas, Texas, and David M. Warren of 
Panhandle, Texas, both former Missourians and members of 
the State Historical Society. The article tells of the impending 
destruction of two old Marshall, Texas, landmarks: the Mis- 
souri refugee governor's mansion of Civil War days; and the 
small frame building across the street which served as the Mis- 
souri refugee capitol during the same period. The refugee 
governor was Thomas Reynolds who succeeded Claiborne Fox 
Jackson as governor in 1863. 


Three more articles in the series “Know Your Missouri 
Cities” have been released by the Associated Press in a group 
of Missouri newspapers. These articles were written by local 
newspapermen. 


The three articles released during March and April are: 


Mexico—by Jim Sterner, managing editor of the Mexico 
Evening Ledger. 


Jefferson City—by Roy L. McGhee of the Jefferson City 
Post-Tribune. 





Moberly—Goetze Jeter of the Moberly Monitor-Index staff. 
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J. Wyman Jones and the significant part which he played in 
the development of the St. Joseph Lead Company are the sub- 


ject of an article by Henry C. Thompson in the Bonne Terre 
Bulletin of March 23. 


Union, Missouri, was the scene on March 10 of a court 
case in which J. Frank Dalton’s petition to change his name 
to Jesse James was denied by Circuit Judge Ransom A. Breuer. 
The 102-year-old Dalton, who makes his home at Meramec 
Caverns near Staunton, was brought into court on a stretcher 
clutching a white-handled 44-caliber pistol. Judge Breuer 
ruled that if the petitioner’s name really was Jesse James, there 
was nothing for the court to rule on and that if it was not Jesse 
James, he was trying to perpetuate a fraud upon the court. An 
excellent news story on the trial appeared in the Franklin County 
Tribune of Union, Missouri, on March 17. 


An article by the late Cecil C. Howes in the Kansas City 
Times of December 12, 1946, on the effort to make Kansas City 
a part of Kansas, is of timely interest. 

An interesting article on townships of Jackson County and 
their history, by Ethylene B. Thurston, appeared in the Kansas 
City Times of February 2. An explanation of the origin of the 
name Sni-a-bar and the story of a surveyor who “lost” several 
townships are well worth reading. 

George Caleb Bingham is the subject of an article by Dor- 
othy Heiderstadt in the Kansas City Star of February 18 in 
which she tells of his early hardships and his eventual recogni- 
tion as an artist of note. 

Robert Russell Bennett’s return to Kansas City in February 
to be the guest conductor of his own tone poem, “Kansas City 
Album,” played by the Kansas City Philharmonic orchestra, is 
the occasion for an article on his career by Clyde B. Neibarger 
in the Kansas City Times of February 25. 

A new paved highway to Mexico City, along practically 
the same route as that traveled by Col. Alexander W. Doniphan 
in 1847 when he led his expedition to Chihuahua, is described 
in an article by Julia Salmon Johnson and Alice O. Barbour 
in the Kansas City Times of March 1. 
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The officials of Washington University were shocked in 
1909 when Dr. Abraham Flexner of the Carnegie Foundation 
advised them that their medical school “must either be abolished 
or reorganized.” They set to work then and reorganized their 
departments under outstanding men, built a modern hospital in 
1912, and advanced rapidly to the front in medical education. 
An article in the Kansas City Times of March 2, by Conwell 
Carlson, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the school, 
gives the highlights in its history. 

An article, the subject matter of which would make an ex- 
cellent novel, appeared in the Kansas City Star of March 19. 
The author, Henry Van Brunt, tells of the romantic love story 
and marriage in 1874 of Edward Lucky Scarritt and Annie 
Swinney, whose portrait now hangs in the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Hugh G. Hamilton, Kansas City. 

The old Thompson home, the first building erected by a 
permanent resident of Grundy County, still stands five miles 
north of Edinburgh in the Thompson River valley, according 
to an unsigned article in the Kansas City Star of March 19. Dr. 
William Preston Thompson who built the home in 1834 was a 
prominent Virginian who had been a general in the War of 
1812 and a representative in Congress before moving to Mis- 
souri in 1821. 

“Missouri Physicians, Like Kansas City, Will Observe a 
Centennial of Progress” is the name of an article by Conwell 
Carlson in the Kansas City Times of March 23. The article 
gives a short review of the Missouri Medical Association and 
tells a little of some early prominent doctors and medical educa- 
tion in the state. 

Ethylene Ballard Thurston, in an article in the Kansas City 
Times of March 27, tells of the flood of “Yellow-back” books 
on Jesse James which have familiarized everyone with his ex- 
ploits. The plates of one of these books came to light a few 
years ago in a Chicago book store, and 5,000 reprints were 
made by Luhn’s Stamp and Book Shop in St. Joseph, Missouri. 

The words “Ashley-1825” painted high on the cliffs in the 
Red Canyon of the Green River in the heart of the Uinta 
Mountains, are a memorial to the prominent St. Louisan, Wil- 
liam Henry Ashley, who painted them there on a fur trading 
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expedition of that date. A history of the area is given briefly 
in an article by Virginia Bennion Buchanan in the Kansas City 
Times of March 29. 

A good article by Marguerite Ballard Wilson on early 
roads in the United States and in Missouri appeared in the 
Kansas City Times of March 31. It traced roadmaking through 
the period of the Indian trails and that of the Conestoga wagons 
down to the modern motor age. 

Colonel Richard Wigginton Thompson and the phrase he 
inspired which was amplified and popularized by Horace Gree- 
ley, “Go West young man and grow up with the country,” are 
the subjects of an article by Margaret Dearduff in the Kansas 
City Star of April 6. 

Nathan Scarritt, pioneer teacher and preacher of the late 
1840’s is the subject of an article by Lieutenant Colonel Ralph E. 
Pearson in the Kansas City Star of April 11. 


Pioneering and walking necessarily went together, accord- 
ing to an article by Robert Steele Withers in the Liberty Trib- 
une of February 9. Entitled “The Paths through the Woods,” 
the article describes how the paths came into being and the part 
they played on the frontier. 


“Old Folk’s Tales” is the title of a series of articles which 
is being contributed to the Liberty papers by Robert Steele 
Withers. The first to appear was in the Liberty Tribune of 
February 23 and was entitled “The Story of Mose Pittman, 
Negro Violinist” ; the second in the Liberty Advance of March 
6 was “Johnnie Arthur Takes the Wool to Town”; the third, 
also in the Advance on March 13, was called “Doctor Wood’s 
Skeleton” ; the fourth, in the Tribune of March 16, was “The 
Unfinished House—A Story of Civil War Days in the County” ; 
and the fifth, in the Tribune of March 30, was “Henry Comes 
Home Tight—Man Caught in His Wife’s Trap.” 


St. Joseph had the first sliding pole for firemen, the first 
“swing harness” for the horses which drew the firewagons, and 
the first “snaps” to snap on the harness, according to an article 
in the St. Joseph Gazette of March 23, which quoted fire-chief 
Leo J. Urbanski. ‘ 
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Emil Boehl, photographer-historian of St. Louis from 1840 
until the time of his death, his pictures, and a volume dated 1875 
entitled Pictorial St. Louis, edited by R. J. Compton and illus- 
trated by Camille N. Dry, are the subjects of a two-page feature 
article by Joe T. Gallagher in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
March 5. 


“The Silent War in Boonville,” an article by Merle Becker 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of March 9, describes the battle 
between the “old-timers” of Boonville who wish Thespian Hall, 
the oldest surviving theater west of the Alleghanies, left as it is, 
and the “young folks” who wish to turn the theater into a mu- 
seum. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of March 26 devoted a 
fourteen-page section to “100 Years of Medicine in Missouri 
1850—Missouri State Medical Association—1950,” in honor 
of the four-day centennial celebration of the association which 
began March 26 at the Hotel Jefferson. The section included 
an article on the historic Dr. William Beaumont, one on Dr. 
Robert E. Schlueter who had just finished compiling a 100-page 
history of the association, articles on Washington and St. Louis 
universities’ medical schools, a list of the events on the program 
and a number of interesting pictures. 


When winters were really winters and the Mississippi 
River froze over, St. Louisans had a veritable carnival on the 
ice extending from shore to shore. The “Ice-capades of 1864” 
are well described in an article by Adele Buescher in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of February 19. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Annals of the City of Kansas Embracing Full Details of the 
Trade and Commerce of the Great Western Plains ... By 
Charles C. Spalding (Kansas City: Van Horn & Abeel’s Print- 
ing House, 1858. 111 pp.) Facsimile reprint. Frank Glenn 
Publishing Co., Inc., Kansas City, 1950. Charles C. Spalding 
was a one-man chamber of commerce for Kansas City in 1858 
when he recognized the possibilities of its future growth and 
described them in his Annals for the edification of emigrants to 
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the West. He also included statistics on the trade and com- 
merce of the western plains and his book came to be an invalu- 
able source of early information on that area. A very rare 
collector’s item of recent years, it has now been reproduced in 
as nearly the original form as possible and issued on the eve of 
the Kansas City centennial celebration as a companion volume 
to City of the Future by Haskell and Fowler. 


City of the Future, a Narrative History of Kansas City, 
1850-1950. By Henry C. Haskell, Jr. and Richard B. Fowler. 
(Kansas City: Frank Glenn Publishing Co., Inc., 1950. 193 pp.) 
This fast-moving narrative history of Kansas City and of the men 
who have been the keys to its success during its first 100 years 
is good reading and good history combined. An interpretive 
“Foreword” by Roy A. Roberts is in tune with the optimistic 
views of the authors who, recognizing both the shortcomings and 
the virtues of this thoroughly American city, are confident of its 
future. Illustrations by Frank H. Miller and a seven-page index 
add to the value of the book, which has been issued as a com- 
panion volume to a facsimile reprint of Spalding’s Annals of the 
City of Kansas. 


State of Missouri Official Manual for the Years 1949-1950. 
Edited by Esther Downs Bishop. (Jefferson City: Published 
under the direction of Walter H. Toberman, Secretary of State, 
[1950]. 1344 pp.) Dedicated to “Missourians of Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow,” the 1949-1950 Manual contains new fea- 
tures which make it more useful as well as interesting. The out- 
standing one of these is a well-written forty-eight-page article on 
“Missouri, the State—Great,” which gives the story of Missouri 
as it is today, finely illustrated with pictures of its prominent 
citizens, colleges, recreational facilities, and industries. Other 
new items in the volume are: a number of one-page feature 
articles, such as those on the “Truman Doctrine,” and “Mis- 
souri, a Market Center,” at appropriate places ; articles on “Leg- 
islative Practice and Procedure,” “History of the Court of Ap- 
peals,” and the new state song; and new lists giving the names 
of cities with the city-manager form of government, radio sta- 
tions in Missouri, and the number of townships in each county. 
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The “Index of Historical Features in Missouri Official 
Manual, 1879-1948,” compiled by The State Historical Society 
of Missouri, has been brought down to date. In its eight pages 
of fine type are set forth 454 entries and 630 page references to 
items of especial historical value appearing in print in this 70- 
year old publication. The Manual is 240 pages longer than its 
predecessor, has 215 more pictures, different typographical style 
with boldface headings, and a better grade of paper. It is an in- 
dispensable compendium of information on Missouri. 


Gold Rush: The Journals, Drawings, and Other Papers 
of J. Goldsborough Bruff—Captain, Washington City and Cali- 
fornia Mining Association, April 2, 1849-July 20, 1851. Edited 
by Georgia W. Read and Ruth Gaines. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Ixxii, 794 pp.) This story of the jour- 
ney from Washington to California extending over nearly two 
and one half years, made by Capt. Bruff at the head of a party 
of sixty-six men styling themselves “The Washington Com- 
pany,” is really the last word in forty-niner journals. Bruff noted 
everything along the way: tombstone inscriptions; wild life; 
and human emotions. The portion of his trip up the Missouri 
from St. Louis to St. Joseph and his descriptions of conditions at 
the latter city will be particularly interesting to Missourians. 
Condensed from an earlier two-volum=? work issued in 1944, this 
“California Centennial Edition” has n.merous and copious notes 
and a good index. 


When Destiny Called: A Story of the Doniphan Expedi- 
tion in the Mexican War. By Ottamar Hamele. (San Antonio: 
Naylor Company, 1948. 236 pp.) The reviewer has the feeling 
that the value of this book would have been enhanced by omitting 
the rather trite love story which accompanies the accurate re- 
cital of the march of Doniphan’s First Regiment of Missouri 
Mounted Volunteers to New Mexico, Mexico, and back to St. 
Louis via New Orleans. 


Mural Painters in America. Part I. By Esther Ailleen 
Park. (Pittsburg, Kans.: Kansas State Teachers College, 
1949. 182 pp.) This biographical index, alphabetically ar- 
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ranged, is an excellent guide to the 1,544 artists listed, at least 
thirty-four of whom are Missourians. Covering the period from 
1800 through June, 1947, the index gives the place and date of 
birth of each artist, the magazine articles and books containing 
information about him, and lists the reproductions of his works 
in magazines. A better proofreader would be recommended 
for Volume II which is to follow. 


Guide to the Burlington Archives in the Newberry Library 
1851-1901. Compiled by Elizabeth Coleman Jackson and 
Carolyn Curtis. (Chicago: Newberry Library, 1949. 374 
pp.) This Guide makes available a great deal of information 
concerning the Burlington’s historical files and through those 
files some of the economic and social history of the Midwest. 
The central office and land office records to which the Guide 
refers include more than a million letters, 1500 bundles of mis- 
cellaneous materials, and about 2000 volumes of ledgers, ac- 
counts, and operating books. A good index completes this val- 
uable study. 


Lonely Passage. By Loula Grace Erdman. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1948. 234 pp.) Thurley Pember- 
ton’s discovery that every one has an inner core of loneliness, 
even the members of the self-confident Pemberton clan, gives 
her a new understanding of her family and happiness and con- 
tentment at last in her love for Chris Green. The scene of this 
pleasantly told story is laid in Missouri but is typical of most 
any small midwestern town. 


We Called It Culture. By Victoria and Robert O. Case. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1948. 272 pp.) 
This entertaining account tells the inside story of Chautauqua in 
all its phases, with sympathetic analysis of the conditions in 
America which helped Chautauqua flourish as one of the social 
phenomena of recent times. The history of the assemblies, the 
circuits, and outstanding platform personalities will arouse 
nostalgic memories for many adult midwesterners. 
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OBITUARIES 

Rupotex Bennitt: Born in Springfield, Mass., Dec. 22, 
1898 ; died in Columbia, Mo., Feb. 2, 1950. A graduate of Bos- 
ton University and of Harvard, where he received a Ph.D. de- 
gree, he had been the William Rucker professor of zoology at the 
University of Missouri and head of the university’s wildlife re- 
search program since 1927. He was the co-author of Survey of 
Resident Game and Furbearers of Missouri. 


Epwin Bayer Branson: Born in Belleville, Kans., May 
11, 1877; died in Columbia, Mo., Mar. 12, 1950. A graduate of 
the University of Kansas and of the University of Chicago, 
where he received a Ph.D. degree, he was professor of geology 
at the University of Missouri from 1910 to 1947. He was the 
author of a number of books on geology among which are: 
Geology of Missouri (1918), Devonian of Missouri (1923), The 
Lower Mississippean of Missouri (1938), and Geology of Mis- 
souri (1945). 


James WASHINGTON Brown, Sr.: Born in Cole Co., 
Mo., Dec. 27, 1882; died in Marionville, Mo., Feb. 18, 1950. 
Beginning his newspaper’ career as publisher of the Verona Ad- 
vocate (1909-1913), he had been editor and publisher of the 
Marionville Free Press since 1913. He had been president of 
the Ozark Press Association and was a member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


CHRISTOPHER EpwarD ByrNE: Born in Byrnesville, Mo., 
Apr. 21, 1867; died in Galveston, Tex., Apr. 1, 1950. A grad- 
uate of St. Marys College, Kans., from which he received a 
B.A. degree in 1886 and an M.A. degree in 1896, he also studied 
at St. Marys Seminary, Baltimore. Ordained a priest in the 
Roman Catholic church in 1891, he held pastorates in Colum- 
bia, Edina, and St. Louis before being named bishop of the 
Galveston (Texas) diocese in 1918, the office he held until the 
time of his death. 


Ev_Mer E. Crark: Born in Stafford Springs, Conn., Oct. 
29, 1862; died in Hamilton, Mo., Feb. 12, 1950. A graduate of 
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the University of Michigan in 1888, he was vice-president of the 
Hamilton bank and had been for thirty years chairman of the 
Hamilton library board. During his lifetime he had given 1,600 
books to the library as well as ten scrapbooks containing local 
obituaries. He was a member of the State Historical Society. 


BAINBRIDGE CoLtBy: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 22, 
1869 ; died in Bemus Point, N. Y., Apr. 11, 1950. He received a 
B.A. degree from Williams College, Mass., and a LL.B. from 
New York Law School. He served in the New York Assembly 
as a Republican, was one of the founders of the Progressive 
party in 1912, and was secretary of state, 1920-1921. He was 
the author of The Close of Woodrow Wilson’s Administration 
and the Final Years. 


SamueEL Hatcu Extison: Born in Kirksville, Mo., Jan. 
23, 1875; died in Kirksville, Mo., Aug. 7, 1949. Educated in 
the Northeast Missouri State Normal School at Kirksville, he 
practised law for forty-five years in Kirksville. Coming from a 
family of able jurists and lawyers prominent in the legal history 
of the state he was regarded as a “brilliant legal scholar.” 


LEANDER Guy GraF: Born in Hermann, Mo., Dec. 28, 
1882; died in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 13, 1950. Editor of the Her- 
mann Advertiser-Courier for 28 years, he had also been a teacher 
and, after receiving his LL.B. degree from the University of 
Missouri, a lawyer and prosecuting attorney of Gasconade 
County (1922-30). He was a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


CourTNEY WALKER HAMLIN: Born in Brevard, N. Car., 
Oct. 27, 1858; died in Santa Monica, Calif., Feb. 16, 1950. 
Coming to Missouri in 1869, he was admitted to the bar in 1882 
and practised law in Springfield for fifty years (1885-1935). 
He served in Congress as representative from the Seventh Dis- 
trict, 1903-1905, and 1907-1919. 


Ceci. C. Howes: Born in Jefferson City, Mo., Jan. 9, 
1880; died in Topeka, Kans., Mar. 18, 1950. His career in- 
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cluded work as editor of the Wichita Eagle before coming to 
Topeka in 1906 as the Kansas City Star’s correspondent. His 
news stories on Kansas politics and his many historical feature 
articles contributed to an accurate knowledge of the Kansas 
background. He was educated at Friends University, Wichita, 
and the University of Chicago where he received a Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1905. 


James ANDREW Jackson: Born in Stoddard Co., Mo., 
Sept. 25, 1899; died in Cape Girardeau, Mo., Mar. 8, 1850. In 
1929 he became one of the founders of the weekly Cape Girar- 
deau News. 


Paut DetMaR KELLETER: Born in St. Louis, Mo., May 
1, 1881; died in Columbia, Mo., Mar. 19, 1950. He received an 
A.B. degree from Washington University in 1902 and an M.F. 
degree from Yale in 1904. A leader in Missouri’s program for 
setting up forest and recreation areas, he was a United States 
forest coordinator of Missouri until his retirement. He was a 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Harry Epwin McPuerson: Born in Tarkio, Mo., May 
31, 1885; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 10, 1950. A graduate 
of Tarkio College, he served one term in the state legislature, 
1921-1922, and was a member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, 1934-1935. 


Jesse Ciype Nicnots: Born in Olathe, Kans., Aug. 23, 
1880 ; died in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 16, 1950. A graduate of 
the University of Kansas in 1902 and Harvard in 1903, he be- 
came a national authority on city development and planning. 
His greatest achievement in Kansas City was the development 
of the Country Club district of 4,000 acres. Chairman of the 
board of directors of the Midwest Research Institute, he was 
also a trustee of the William Rockhill Nelson trust, and the 
author of articles on housing and city planning. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Everett Pizer: Born in Butler Co., Pa., Mar. 31, 1861; 
died in Tipton, Mo., Mar. 4, 1950. He attended Hooper Insti- 
tute at Clarksburg and began his first newspaper work as editor 
of the Sarcoxie Sun. He was successively editor of the Clarks- 
burg Crescent, the Montrose Signal, and the Pilot Grove Her- 
ald before coming to Tipton in 1907 as editor of the Tipton 
Times. He was a member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 


Tracy Do_tpHus STAHLMAN: Born in Auxvasse, Mo., 
Jan. 26, 1886; died in Sanford, Fla., Feb. 17, 1950. Educated 
at Westminster College, he learned the printing trade while 
working on the Fulton Sun. In 1901 he went to King City to 
work on the King City Chronicle in which he bought a half 
interest in 1916 and became sole owner in 1928. In 1948 he 
sold the Chronicle to the owner of the Tri-County News. He 
was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Howarp SUTHERLAND: Born in St. Louis Co., Mo., Sept. 
8, 1865; died in Washington, D. C., Mar. 12, 1950. Educated 
at Westminster College, Fulton, and Columbia law school in 
Washington, D. C., he was for two years editor of the Daily Re- 
publican and Weekly Republican at Fulton. In 1893 he went 
to Elkins, West Virginia. He served as state senator (1908- 
1912), congressman-at-large from West Virginia (1913-1917), 
and United States senator (1917-1923). From 1925 to 1935 he 
served as alien property custodian. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN WarD: Born in Macon Co., IIl., Feb. 
27, 1881; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 19, 1950. Receiving a 
Bachelor of Divinity degree in 1905 from Drake University, Ia., 
he served as pastor to a number of rural churches while also 
following a career as a newspaperman. He was publisher of the 
Liberty Advance for a number of years and from 1917 on was 
editor and publisher of the Plattsburg Leader. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF TWELFTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 


From The Reporter (New York), December 20, 1949. Excerpts from 
an article by Llewellyn White. 


. . . In the 1900's, the six blocks between Broadway and Grand... 
were the center of society, from tailcoats to tarts . . 

On down near Central . . . this is where the Golden Age of Twelfth 
Street began. 

To this very corner, in 1900, came Joe Donegan, protege of Ed 
Butler, the St. Louis saloonkeeper-politician. Ed had fallen heir to the 
old Century Hotel, had sent Joe there to see if it could be made into 
anything. Joe made it, for nearly two decades, the center of theatrical, 
sporting, political, and masculine social life ... 

Joe remodeled and swanked the place up in 1911, renaming it the 
Edward in honor of its owner. Thereafter the Edward Grill, in the 
basement, and the Edward Cabaret, upstairs, became world-renowned. 
On New Year’s Eve the top hats shone in the swirling snowflakes as 
big Tom Mason, Joe’s ex-cop bouncer, restrained the eager crowds that 
stretched down to Main. 

The cabaret was a cozy place, gayer, in its baby-blue pastel, than the 
oak-lined grill. Three times nightly its walls shook to the blasts of 
singing the like of which has not been heard for ages. That was Emma 
Weston, Big Emma, the Female Barytone, flame-haired, whiskey-husky, 
and endowed with those subtle powers which make mild little men 
dream beyond their means. It was here in this tiny room that Ernie 
Burnett, Joe’s pianist-maestro, working off a spirituous and romantic 
hangover late one bilious morning, picked out, with a listless right hand, 
the melody of “Melancholy Baby.” Here too, Ernie taught Edith Baker 
how to club the keys in the three-note variation that came to be known 
as the “Twelfth Street Blues”; and his pupil went on to become Edyth 
Baker of the Ziegfield Follies, take her own show to London, teach the 
then Prince of Wales the Black Bottom, marry a title, and stay ... 


THE STAMP OF COMBATIVE ENDURANCE 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, December 22, 1899. 


There are many ways of settling a state according to Ainslee’s Maga- 
gine. Here’s the story of Missouri: 

“Tennessee mountaineers took advantage of the more level lands of 
Missouri to fill that state in an incredibly short space of time after the 
treaty with the Osages, and in the state’s rich and abundant soil and 
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water they might have made one of the largest and greatest of American 
commonwealths nearly a half century ago had not the vicinity been so 
tempting to the Confederacy and so important to the North. In the 
terrible contest that waged over the freeing of the slaves, the young men 
and the adventurous of the community found it easier to migrate than to 
remain at home, easier even at the cost of facing the unexplored regions 
of Kansas, New Mexico and Arizona. The enduring ones tarried, suf- 
fered the emotions of war, posted the sacrifice of $40,000,000 to be free 
of serfdom and stamped upon Missouri the characteristics of combative 
endurance.” 


WOULD THE “MISSOURI WALTZ” BE THE NATIONAL ANTHEM THEN? 


From the Kansas City Times, March 13, 1950. Excerpts from “Missouri 
Notes” by Chester A. Bradley. 


The many discussions of A-bomb and H-bomb problems have in- 
cluded suggestions that the national capital be moved, or an auxiliary 
capital be established for use during the emergency. The Middle West, 
including Missouri, has been mentioned prominently for a new location. 
The latter idea is now new; in fact St. Louis welcomed delegates from 
seventeen states back in 1869 to consider the question of moving the 
national seat of government ... Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, gives some interesting notes on the 
event in his Missouri, Day by Day. z 

The proposed Missouri constitution of 1845 offered territory near 
St. Louis for a permanent U. S. capital site. In 1852 the New York Buf- 
falo Express inyoked the aid of the press of the West and Southwest in 
urging removal of the capital to St. Louis. In 1868 Representative C. A. 
Newcomb of Missouri offered such a resolution in Congress . . . In July, 
1869, the Chicago Tribune said editorially: “The arguments founded on 
centrality of area and population which led a former generation to locate 
the capital at Washington now prevail in favor of St. Louis.” The fol- 
lowing month, St. Louis issued invitations for a convention on the pro- 
posal. Then the sharp-shooting began. Local rivalry and jealousy 
divided the West . . . 

Nevertheless, on October 20, 1869, the convention opened for a 3-day 
session. It was marked by rounds of oratory, resolutions, a tour of the 
city and a banquet. But the U. S. capital, as is well known, remained in 
Washington. 


END OF A ERA 


From the Jefferson City Tribune, September 26, 1888. 


When navigation on the Missouri closes this winter, the probabilities 
are that it will close forever. Had anyone predicted thirty years ago, 
when 125 majestic steamboats were engaged in traffic between St. Louis 
and Kansas City, that all boats would be withdrawn in the fall of 1888, 
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he would have been looked upon as insane. But such an event is about 


to happen, nevertheless .. . 

It seems strange that the 2,540 miles of the Missouri river which 
are navigable, are to be practically useless in the future, but past and 
present events point to such a result. The refusal of the underwriters to 
any longer assume risks on Missouri river: steamboats removes the last 
obtacle in the road of a complete abandonment of the river . . 


THE TIES THAT BIND 


From The Branson Echo, January 29, 1909. Excerpts from an article re- 
printed from the Aurora Advertiser. 


When the White River railroad was proposed and after building 
began, it was the wonder of people why the Goulds ever undertook such a 
difficult railroad proposition. Aside from securing a north and south 
route to open up the undeveloped land and bring the rich products of the 
prairie states to a southern seaboard, there is developing another industry 
which must have been seen by the promoters of the White River rail- 
road. 

Mr. Wolf of the firm of Wolf and Minor . . . considers .. . “that 
the country within hauling distance of the White River Division [is] 
the greatest tie country in the United States. 

“Just consider if you please, the fact that I have been receiving 
2,500 ties a day on an average at Reeds Spring for the past fifteen 
months. It is the best inland tie point to be found anywhere. 

“At Roark switch ...I have been receiving 4,000 ties a month. 
People have just brought them in without solicitation. We are getting 
quite a few at Aurora.” 

The estimated resources for ties in the country adjacent to the White 
River road is 500 million. Two hundred and fifty million dollars or 
more will be paid out to poor men, and for actual labor . . . 

Young man get busy and make some of these riches yours. 


BOB FORD AND CREEDE, COLORADO 


From the Kansas City Times, February 27, 1950. Excerpts from an 
article by John Edward Hicks. 


The silver camp of Creede, Colo., produced one of the wildest 
stampedes in the history of mining when that tent city in the upper 
Rio Grande basin began to boom on January 3, 1892, and shortly became 
a town of 10,000... 

Bob Ford, the Missouri outlaw had been operating a saloon in 
Walsenburg, Colo., when the Creede boom started. At the new camp 
he opened the Creede Exchange, a 2-story place with dancing and 
gambling on the first floor. He and his wife, Dot, lived on the second 
floor. He got drunk, shot up the town and was promptly banished by the 
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committee of 100. Shortly after, he was permitted to return. He ob- 
tained a large tent and started another saloon and dance hall. 

In the meantime, there had appeared on the scene Edward O’Kelly, 
who had been a policeman in Pueblo. Son of a Missouri physician, he 
had known the James family and apparently knew Bob Ford also. On 
June 8, 1892, he was at the front of Ford’s place when Joe Duval, known 
as French Joe, came along and handed him a double-barreled shotgun. 
O’Kelly entered the tent and fired both barrels at Ford, who died almost 
instantly . . . Ford was buried at Creede, but his body a few months 
later was taken to Cass County, Missouri, for reburial. O’Kelly served 
ten years in the penitentiary when friends in Missouri got his life sen- 
tence reduced. He was killed by an officer in Oklahoma City in 1904... 


DID “THAT DIRTY LITTLE COWARD” SHOOT MR. HOWARD? 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 13, 1950. 


Whether J. Frank Dalton, 102-year-old pistol-packer, is the real 
Jesse James is still an unresolved question today despite a decision Fri- 
day at Union, Mo., by Circuit Judge Ransom A. Breuer denying Dalton’s 
petition to change his name to that of the famous outlaw . . . 

In an oral opinion delivered without notes, the jurist struck some 
telling blows at the “Robin Hood” myth that has grown up... Judge 
Breuer said .. . “the criminal conduct of what is known as the James 
gang in Missouri in the past is one thing that has cast a black spot 
upon Missouri . . 


“For a quarter of a century almost, what is known as the James 
gang murdered, robbed and burglarized the people of Missouri in defiance 
of the people, the laws and the courts of this state. . .” 

Then turning to the immediate issue in the case, Judge Breuer as- 
serted ... “If his name has never been changed from Jesse James, he 
is still Jesse James in name, and there is nothing for this court to pass 
on. If he isn’t what he professes to be, then he is trying to perpetrate 
a fraud upon this court .. .” 

Dismissal of his petition was received by the white-haired Dalton 
without comment or visible sign of emotion. Victim of a broken hip 
suffered two years ago, he lay in a stretcher in the courtroom through- 
out the one-day trial, clutching a white-handled 44-caliber pistol beneath 
the Army blanket that lay across his knees. A tomato can served him as 
acuspidor ... 

The picturesque Dalton, who claims that the man who was shot to 
death by Bob Ford in St. Joseph, Mo., April 13, 1882, was really Charlie 
Bigelow, a member of the James gang, returned by ambulance to the 
home he has been given at Meramec Caverns near Staunton, Mo., by 
Lester B. Dill, the resort owner. Dill, who advertises his cave as a one- 
time hideout of the James gang, said he had spent $25,000 during the last 
year in an attempt to establish Dalton’s identity as Jesse James... 
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Three octogenarian residents of St. Joseph testified against Dalton’s 
claim. 

William Stafford, who said he had known Jesse James as James 
Howard, testified he was in a feed barn near the James home when Bob 
Ford and his brother, Charley, came in and said they had just shot Jesse 
James. 

“T hurried right over and saw Jesse’s body on the floor. His wife was 
holding his head in her lap,” Stafford said . . . 


John Roach . . . said he was in the rear yard of a St. Joseph under- 
taking establishment when the outlaw’s body was brought in. Roach was 
asked to identify the body. 


“T pulled back the sheet from his face and said, ‘You’ve sure got him. 
That’s Jesse James.’” the witness testified . . . 


Mrs. Quantrell S. Stigers, 89 years old, told the court that Jesse 
James was reared by her parents at the dying request of James’s father. 
Called to the James home to identify the dead man, she said the man was 
James . 

Other witnesses who testified at the morning session were just as 
positive that ... Dalton was the the famous Missouri train robber. 
One of these was John Tramble, Negro, who contended that he spent 17 
of his 111 years cooking “hoe cakes” for James and his gang. . . 

Jesse E. James, the intervenor opposing the petition, was not present 
in court but was represented by Edgar M. Eagen of Jefferson City. 


HE KNEW HIS ROADS 


From the Hannibal Gazette, November 26, 1846. Excerpts from a report 
of the Committee on Roads at a Public Meeting of the citizens of 
Hannibal, November 12, 1846, by J. M. Clemens [father of Mark 
Twain], secretary of the meeting and chairman of the committee. 


. . . The road from Hannibal to the Missouri River passing through 
Paris and Huntsville has, long since been by common consent, established 
as a road of the first class in importance, though it yet remains to be 
made of the first class in point of improvement. The increasing amount 
of traveling and transportation on the road calls for united efforts for 
its future improvements . . . [Much of this old road is now followed by 
U. S. Highway 24.] 


But the road or proposed road, which in every view of the matter 
bids fair to be of more extensive utility than any other road in Northern 
Missouri, or in the State, is that which is to connect Hannibal with St. 
Joseph’s and which with its various branches, to be made as the pro- 
gressive improvement of the country may require, will ultimately traverse 

. . . the territory between the Missouri and the Des Moines river. [The 
road from Hannibal to St. Joseph across Northern Missouri is now the 
Missouri section of cross-country Highway U. S. 36.] 
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SHAKING BRIDGE 


From the Jefferson City Post-Tribune, July 13, 1949. Excerpts from a 
letter from J. Milt Shockley. 


Having read . . . the article on the condition of the bridge over the 
Missouri river [at Jefferson City], in which it was stated “the bridge 
shakes” . . . reminded me of an incident that happened in 1897. 

. .. My father and I drove 170 head of cattle across this bridge in 
September, 1897, and as the cattle proceeded on the bridge they became 
frightened and began to run until the whole bunch was speeding across 
the bridge. Evidently the moving of the cattle started the bridge not only 
to shaking but swinging and by the time we rode our horses on the 
bridge it was going great guns and what those horses did to stay on 
their feet was beyond belief. [We] ... dismounted and held to the 
railing while the horses did a St. Vitus dance ... Evidently the old 
bridge has been shaking all these 52 years and still standing—an engi- 
neering feat. 


“NOOTERALIZIN’ ” 
Contributed on August 22, 1949, by Richard Pilant of Muncie, Indiana. 


Neutralizing or “nooteralizin’,” as it was pronounced in common 
usage, was a term used to designate lead smuggling in the Granby district 
of Southwest Missouri in the preceding century. Whether the practice 
existed elsewhere, I cannot say. My information comes from my father, 
a long-time Granby miner, and the late W. W. Scholes, a Granby busi- 
ness leader. 

Neutralizing apparently reached its height about 1877 or 1878. At 
that time the Granby Mining Company, which owned the whole mining 
camp, was reportedly paying about $7 per thousand for lead mined on 
its land, while one could obtain $15 or $17 a thousand at Joplin, some 
twenty-five miles to the northwest. Of course, there were good reasons 
for a difference in price, since the Granby Company in that manner re- 
ceived its pay for the privilege of mining its land. Lead mined on 
company land could be sold only to the company. 

It is easy to see the incentive for trying to sell Granby lead on the 
open market. And that is the way the practice of neutralizing began. 
When Granby lead was hauled off the company land and sold as if it had 
been mined on private or neutral land nearby, the lead was said to be 
neutralized, and could be sold on the open market. This practice was 
facilitated by the fact that much lead was then produced only a couple 
miles to the southeast of Granby on non-company land called the East 
Prairie. Granby miners could sneak their lead ore out to East Prairie 
and let it be sold from there at a high price. Or they could sell or 
entrust their ore to lead-runners, desperate characters who would under- 
take to smuggle the lead out of Granby to an open market. Since lead is 
very heavy for its bulk, it was easy to hide a pay load of lead under 
hay or potatoes or other farm crop and haul it off to Joplin to market. 
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Apparently the Granby Company was never able to get any one con- 
victed of the offense of neutralizing, but it is said that company detectives 
narrowly escaped being lynched in the camp. However, the company 
was able to make the practice sufficiently risky to scare most of the 
smugglers out of the country in a short time. 


IN PROPER TIME 


From the Waverly and St. Thomas Saturday Morning Visitor, Novem- 
ber 13, 1858. 


When the proper time shall arrive the Visitor will advocate the 
organization of a new county, formed from portions of Lafayette and 
Saline. Ten miles off the eastern end of Lafayette and ten miles off 
the western part of Saline, running south to the present lines of Johnson 
and Pettis, will constitute one of the richest counties, and the most 
delightful body of land in the world, capable of sustaining a population, 
equal in number and wealth, to the most favored spots on the habitable 
portions of the earth. 


LEWIS LIBRARY, GLASGOW, MISSOURI 
From the Columbia Tribune, June 15, 1949. 


. . - In January, 1866, Colonel Lewis, in his 22-room mansion north 
of Glasgow, lay dying of injuries suffered at the hands of Confederate 
soldiers two years before. And in his last will . . . he set aside $10,000 
to benefit the community in which he had amassed a fortune. He directed 
that the sum be applied toward purchase of books and establishment of a 
library under control of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Soon after his death that year his widow and sons, Maj. James W. 
[James was a brother] and Benjamin W. jr., purchased two lots and 
erected the present library at Fourth and Market streets, highest point 
of town. The $26,000 memorial was placed inside an imported cast-iron 
fence with double gates . . . 

Colonel Lewis and his family came to Missouri from Virginia in 
1824 [1831] and, comparatively poor, settled near Glasgow and began 
the cultivation of tobacco. At the time of his death the colonel’s fortune 
was estimated at three-quarter million dollars, all made in the tobacco 
business. 

The Lewis library records tell a colorful story of Colonel Lewis’ 
kidnaping during the Civil War ... He was taken prisoner by Bill 
Anderson’s gang during the Confederate victory at Glasgow in 1864, 
dragged from his mansion to a nearby warehouse, and severely beaten. 
A ransom of $10,000 was demanded for his release. .. , According to the 
records a friend of the family, during the mad search for money to free 
Colonel Lewis, found $7,000 in gold coins hidden in flower pots at the 
mansion. The Confederates compromised for that amount and set the 
colonel free. 
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The notable pioneer lies buried in the Lewis cemetery east of Glas- 
gow. The last traces of his sprawling mansion, Glen Eden, have disap- 
peared. But old-timers in Glasgow remember it as one of the first 
Missouri residences to boast running water facilities. 


A portrait of Colonel Lewis by A. J. Conant, St. Louis artist, hangs 
in a small museum at the library .. . 


The library has been supported by a two-mill tax levy since last 
year ... Starting with 5,000 books in 1866, the building now contains 
nearly 6,500 volumes. 


Coupees LATEST IN LOCOMOTION A CENTURY AGO IN ST. LOUIS 


From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, November 29, 1849. 


We ought before this time to have noticed a very desirable addition 
to the comfort and convenience of locomotion in our city. We allude 
to the line of French Hacks, styled Coupees, established by Messrs. Foley 
& Co., the stand for which is on Pine street directly north of the 
Planters’ House. The coupee is a neat, close carriage, designed for two 
persons, and may be thrown open when the weather is pleasant or the 
occupants desire it. They hang low and are well adapted for the use of 
ladies when shopping or visiting .. . 


WHEN A MISSOURIAN “RASSLED” ABE LINCOLN 


From the Kansas City Star, February 11, 1950. Excerpts from an article 
by Ben Crouch. 


Buried northwest of Bethany a few miles at Oakland cemetery is 
Lorenzo D. Thompson [who] ... “licked Abe Lincoln at rasslin’.” 


Thompson came to Harrison County from Illinois in 1845 and died 
near Bethany in 1875. He was elected to the General Assembly in 1846 
and 1848... 


The wrestling bout between the two men... was at Beardstown, 
Ill., in April of 1832 during the Black Hawk War. Lincoln was 23 years 
old at the time and was the elected captain of a company of sixty-seven 
volunteers from Sangamon County, Illinois . . . Thompson was a private 
in the company of Capt. William Moore of St. Clair County, Illinois . . 

The two companies came upon a desirable camping ground at Beards- 
town at the same time, and each of them claimed it. The suggestion was 
advanced in some manner that Captain Lincoln and Captain Moore 
wrestle for possession of the spot. Clearly Captain Moore was not a 
match for Captain Lincoln. He declined, proposing instead that a 
wrestling contestant be named to represent each company. 

Captain Lincoln, a lover of wrestling, agreed to this, and named him- 


self . . . Sergeant Moore [Capt. Moore’s brother] chose Private Thomp- 
son. 
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A coin was tossed and Thompson won the choice of “side holts,” 
whereas Lincoln would have preferred “Indian holts.” There was spirited 
betting on the outcome... 

To the surprise of Linccln ... Thompson threw Lincoln to the 
ground. 

“That’s only one fall, and two more are due!” shouted Lincoln’s men, 
their faith unshaken. . . 

But once more the legs of the future President shot into the air, and 
the two men fell in a heap. 

“Dog fall!” yelled the men in Lincoln’s company. 

“Fair fall!” retorted the men in the company of Captain Moore... 

Lincoln exclaimed: “Boys, this man actually threw me once fairly, 
broadly so; and his second time—this very fall—he threw me fairly, 
although not apparently so.” 


A BIT OF JEWELL FAMILY HISTORY 


From the Kansas City Times, December 14, 1949. 


[A] letter . . . from Mrs. John M. Wall, Hot Springs, Ark., 
[tells] Dr. Binns that she was born at 11 o’clock the morning of November 
11, 1879. She added that her grandmother was Sarah Jewell, a sister 
of Dr. William Jewell of Columbia, Mo., who founded William Jewell 
college in 1849. 

Mrs. Wall said another sister of Dr. Jewell was Hannah Jewell 
Hardin, who was the mother of Gov. C. H. Hardin of Missouri. Mrs. 
Wall said that on a recent visit to Columbia she visited that part of the 
campus of the University of Missouri that was the cow pasture of the 
Jewell family during her grandmother’s time. 


HIT PARADE, 1861 
From the Richmond North-West Conservator, April 12, 1861. 


The name “Dixie” is an old long-time name for the Negro idea for 
heaven, that is a place where there is no work, plenty of possum, pig 
meat, sweet potatoes, hogs, hominy and molasses, all ready for the eating. 
The idea has been embodied in a song under the name of “Dixie's 
land.” 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, July 5, 1861. 


So common has become the error that this is a Southern song and 
relates to Southern institutions that I must be pardoned if I break the 
enchantment and relate the facts about it . . . Now I do not wish 
to spoil a pretty illusion but the real truth is that Dixie is an in- 
digenous Northern Negro refrain, as common to the writer hereof as the 
lamp posts in New York city seventy or seventy-five years ago. It 
was one of the every day allusions of boys, at that time, in all of their 
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outdoor sports. And no one ever heard of Dixie’s land being other 
than Manhattan Island until recently when it has been erroneously 
supposed to refer to the South from its connection with pathetic Negro 
allegory. 

When slavery existed in New York, one “Dixy” owned a large tract 
of land on Manhattan Island and large numbers of slaves. The increase 
of the slaves and the increase of abolition sentiment caused an emigration 
of the slaves to more thorough and secure slave sections, and the Negroes 
who were thus sent off (many being born there) naturally looked back 
to their old homes where they had lived in clover with feelings of re- 
gret as they could not imagine any place like Dixy’s. Hence it became 
synonymous with an ideal locality combining ease, comfort and material 
happiness of every description. In those days Negro singing and min- 
strels were in their infancy and any subject that could be brought 
into a ballad was eagerly picked up. This was the case with “Dixie.” 
[The last few lines at the end of this article are not legible]. 

[According to A Dictionary of American English compiled at the 
University of Chicago, the origin of the word “Dixie” is uncertain. 
Many theories have been advanced as to the origin of the term. These 
three are listed as most common by A Dictionary of American English, 
which quotes from the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XIII: “Dixie , , . is thought by many to be derived from Dixon, 
found in the name of the famous boundary line between the states of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, ‘Mason and Dixon’s line.’ But the weight 
of the testimony seems to point to a different origin. On Manhattan 
island a man by the name of Dixie once kept slaves until forced by the 
hostile sentiment of the North to move South. The slaves were not 
happy in their new home and frequently expressed a longing for Dixie 
land, the name of the old plantation. By degrees the term came to 
represent the elysium of the colored race in the sunny southland.” 
(Note) “Another theory has been advanced recently to explain the origin 
of the word ‘Dixie.’ It is claimed that French bank notes issued in New 
Orleans and bearing the word for ten, dix, were called dixies and that 
the name was afterward applied to the South.”] 


SWEET DREAMS 
From the Memphis Conservative, September 25, 1879. 


All persons desiring new straw in their beds can obtain from Kutzner 
Brothers, nice long oat straw, 20 cents per tick, or 2 for 35 cents; small 
ticks, 15 cents. Leave orders with milk wagon. 


MOTHER HUBBARDS ROUSE THE PRESS 
From the Clinton Daily Advocate, September 3, 1883. 


There is a good deal of fuss and some ridicule used by the Press over 
the Mother Hubbard dress. As a sample the [Sedalia] Bazoo proposes 
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to support an attempt to organize a club for the purpose of buying belts 
for ladies who wear those dresses. We propose to be an exception in 
this matter and shall consequently be on the side of the ladies and here 
declare in favor of the dress and congratulate the ladies in the good 
sense displayed in adopting an attire which, if not graceful in itself, can 
at least lay claim to airiness and comfort these hot days. Besides the 
looseness about the waist allows the wearer to do away with the 
foolish custom of wearing tight laced corsets. 


A SCISSOR BILL OUTRANKS A HILL BILLY 


From The Branson Echo, April 30, 1909. Excerpts from an article en- 
titled “Down In Taney County” by William Southern, jr. 


I asked when a man was entitled to be called a Hill Billy in this 
country, and was informed that one who has lived here five years or more 
is a Hill Billy and a man who has lived here ten years or more is a 
Scissor Bill. 


THE NEW ROUTE FROM NEW YORK TO ST. Louts, 1839 


From the Boonville Western Emigrant, November 14, 1839. Reprinted 
from the Detroit [Michigan?] Advertiser. 


It is no longer to be doubted that the lake route from St. Louis to 
Buffalo and New York, is equally the cheapest and most expeditious. 
This fact begins to be very generally conceded, and the large number who 
already prefer it to all others is an argument conclusive, that, very soon, 
no other route will be thought of, either by men of business or pleasure. 


For the information of those who may hereafter wish to make the 
trip, we have procured and herewith publish the time necessary to make 
the trip from New York to St. Louis. 


From New York you of course take the 


steamboat to Albany, say ...... iets 12 hours. 
Railroad to Auburn ......... in By - eee 
Swiftsure line to Rochester .... Seem 
Railroad and stage to Buffalo .... ae cine Some, .. 9 hours 
Steamboat to Chicago ..... ee ae os Eee OS 5 days 


NR ES Ra a > oe 
Steamboat to St. Louis, good water ............... 
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THE STORY OF BLIND BOONE 


From the Kansas City Times, February 6, 1950. Excerpts from an article 
by Ray Rowland. 


. “Marshfield Tornado” was but one accomplishment of an al- 
most forgotten musical genius, John William (Blind) Boone. Born dur- 
ing the Civil War in a federal army camp in Missouri, he contracted 
brain fever at the age of 6 months. His mother, a Negro “contraband” 
cook, saved his life by allowing a doctor at Warrensburg to remove both 
his eyeballs. 

Boone’s early childhood was happy and exciting, despite his afflic- 
tion. He first expressed his passion for music at the age of 5, when his 
mother gave him a tin whistle. A few years later he had a harmonica, 
and conducted his own 7-piece band on the streets of Warrensburg. 

Young Boone learned to play the piano at the Missouri School for 
the Blind at St. Louis . . . When he began skipping his other studies 
to practice, the piano was taken away and he was handed a broom. A 
few days later Boone ran away and made his way home alone. 

The lad first appeared on the concert stage at the age of 15 under 
dramatic circumstances. John Lange, another Negro, who had heard 
him play, had taken Boone to the Haden Opera house at Columbia to 
hear a concert by a famous sightless pianist called Blind Tom. At the 
close of the performance, Blind Tom asked for someone in the audience 
to play a composition for him, boasting that he could repeat it measure 
for measure. 

“Here’s your chance, boy,” Lange whispered . . . 

Guffaws from the crowd were silenced as Boone began a difficult 
piece that put Blind Tom’s music to shame. When the excited crowd 
pushed forward to shake the boy’s hand, Blind Tom disappeared . 

That year, full of enthusiasm, young Boone and Lange took to the 
road, performing at county fairs and small-town theaters . 

Stranded in Iowa with barely enough money to telegraph home for 
more, Lange was about ready to call off the show when two things hap- 
pened that spelled success: Boone created his “Marshfield Tornado” 
and learned to play the classics. A music instructor at Iowa State 
Teachers college was convinced that Boone had the ability to play 
classical music, but needed an opportunity to hear it. In one summer she 
played for him all the Beethoven, List, Chopin and Bach she could muster. 
Her blind listener memorized each piece after one hearing. 

Next year [they] . . . toured the Mid-West. When the company 
vacationed in Columbia that summer, Lange opened the town’s eyes by 
carrying his gross proceeds of $18,000 to the bank in a king-sized carpet 
bag. It took the bank employees half a day to count it. 

From then on theaters and concert halls all over the nation clamored 
for Blind Boone. The pianist usually made two or three appearances 
a day, six days a week, nine months a year—for forty-seven years. It 
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is estimated that he traveled almost 300,000 miles throughout North 
America, not counting two trips to Europe. 

[He] was praised by Rachmanioff, Paderewski and Ganz. 
Critics not only applauded him for his dynamic creative ability, but 
credited him with having introduced Negro spirituals to the concert 
stage... 


After Lange died at the close of the world war, Blind Boone lost 
much of his creative spirit. Through an unfortunate choice of agents, 
he found himself playing in cheap, run-down theaters . . . His audi- 
ences diminished. 


Within five years after his death in 1927, not even Boone’s closest 
friends could remember where he was buried in a Columbia cemetery. 
His old home at Columbia was remodeled into a funeral parlor, and 
much of his music lost forever. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


The American-German Review, February: “Carl Schurz: A Wagner- 
ian Enthusiast,” by Arthur Reed Hogue; “Henry and Annie M. 
Pfeiffer—Philanthropists Extraordinary,” by Eugene H. Barth and 
J. Warren Klein. 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Winter: “A Study of Some Fac- 
tors Contributing to the Petition for Abandonment by the Missouri 
and Arkansas Railroad in September, 1946,” by Donald Kennedy 
Campbell, IT. 


Bulletin, Missouri Historical Society, January: “The Autobiography of 
James E. Love, Part I”; “The Legal Aspects of Slavery in Mis- 
souri,” by Emil Oberholzer; “A Musical Family,” by John Gecks; 
“Governor Carondelet’s ‘Reglement,’” by Evelyn Byrd Crump; “Exit 
Smiling, Part II” by Clarence Miller; “Chouteau Avenue—A Medi- 
tation” ; “Growing Up with Father,” by Mary Warner Byars; “Mur- 
der [of David Trotter] at Big Prairie”; “Louis Houck”; “A Warn- 
ing to Emigrants,” by John Francis McDermott. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, March: “The Legend 
of Pierre a Fleche” [Arrow Rock], by Herb Waeckerle; “Missouri” ; 
“Jefferson [chapter] (St. Louis, Mo.)”; ibid., April: “Elizabeth Ben- 
ton [chapter] (Kansas City, Mo.).” 


Holiday, March: “The Wild Missouri,” by David L. Cohn; “Kansas 
City,” by Debs Myers. 


Journal of the Illinois State Archaeological Society, January: “Indian 
Peace Medals Secured by J. G. Braecklein, Kansas City, Missouri.” 


Life, March 6: “The Mississippi” [St. Louis Art Exhibit]. 
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The Missouri Archaeologist, December: ‘Archaeological Investigations 
in Jefferson County, Missouri,” by Robert McCormick Adams. 


St. Louis Commerce, March 8: “More Than A Century in Titles.” 
Time, March 6: “Reflections” [on T. S. Eliot]. 
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= Stables, 361-3, 408. 
cotts Bluff, 84-5 
“Musical Family,” 436 
Musick, T. E., 255 
“My Method of Writing,” 103 
Myers, Debs, art. by, 436 


Nagle, John, 79 

Nash, Jesse, 41-2 

Nash, William, quoted, 41-2 

National Folk Festival, 16th, 317, 411 

National Guard camp. Mo’s first, art. on, 
201; 1949 encampment, 201 

National Town- ary Church Insti- 
tute, art. on, 322 
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Native Sons of Kansas City, 411; 
meeting of, 77, 312; tour of, 189-96 

eg bert P., S.'J., thesis by, 75 
Ne representative, Mo.’ .. = 340 

Ne _ pg B., art. by, 413 

Neill, Thomas, 7 

Nelson, David, 230, 241-6, 247 

Nelson, Mrs. George, 355. 

Nelson, Horatio, 112 

Nelson, Will L., Sr., art. on, 197 

— Mo., ‘Confederate capital in, 


Neosho County, book on, 206 
Nesbitt, Jackson Lee, 
ae (lead smuggling), art. on, 


New Madrid, sotioment of, 1787, 280-1 

New Stars: Life and Labor Old Mis- 
souri, The, by Manie Morgan, 323-4 

New , York Emancipator, quoted, 241, 

New York Evangelist, gg wee. 245 

New York —— Assn., 

Newcomb, C. A., 425 

Newton, Earle W.., 411-2 

Newton County, 188 

“Next op for Progress in Missouri’s 
State Mental Hospitals,” 342 

Nez Corbain, — chief, 172 

Nichols, Cyrus, 243 

Nichols, Jesse Clyde, obit., 422 

Noah, 410 

Noah’ M. Ludlow: Man and Actor, 
thesis, 76; book on, 203-4 

Nolte, Louis, obit., — 

Nonpartisan’ League, 11 

Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville, illus., noted, 196 

Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 132 

Norvell, Joshua, 384 


Oak Ridge, art. on, 196 
Oberholzer, Emil, art. by, 436 
Oberlin, Ohio, abolition, 236, 247 
Obituaries, 89-93, 208-11, 328-31, 420-3 
Oden, Alfred, 255 
O'Fallon, J., 36 n. 
Ogle, Amos, 197 
O’Kelly, Edward, 427 
Old Cahokia: A Narrative and Docu- 
ments ... ed. by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott et al., 85-6 
articles, 415 
320 


“Old Folk’s Tales,” 
“Ole Time Pictures,” 
,” [art. on Floyd C. 
Shoemaker] 


“On the Record,” 

Oneida Institute, established, 235 

O’Neill, Rose, books illus. by, 73-4 

Order No. 11, painting loaned, 405 

Oregon, explored, 1826-1829, 60 

O’Reilly, Alejandro, 275, 280, 281 

Osage Indians, art. on, 220 

Osage River, navigation, 1841, 333 

Osborn, Charles, 233 

Otten, Joseph, 200 

Otterville, Mo., Civil War battleground, 
193 

Otto (steamboat), 64 

Our Missouri: A Pageant in Two Acts 
...., by Nancy Jane Knoch, 327 

Ousley, Mrs. Mayme, 313 

Overland Trail, development of, by 
Ashley, 58-9; Bg journey over, 60 

Owen, Herbert, 3 

Owen, Mary Alicia, 313, 349 
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Owens, Samuel C., 189 
Ozark Folk Festival, art. on, 198-9 
Ozark Folklore we @ - 

Ozark Folkson ed. ance Ran- 
dolph et al., £24, s42-3, Y183. 403-4 
“Ozar Playgrounds of Missouri,” 318 
—,~ on, 85, 103; radio programs 

on, 


“Pack,” described, 174 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan, 436 

Packers’ Combine, 5 

Pageant on Mo., book on, 327 

Palimpsest, The, 82 

Palliser, John, 169-70 

Palmer, D. P., 95 

Palmyra, Mo., Presbyterian Church 
established, 1831, 242; jail (illus.), 
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Pancake frolics, 381 

Pargellis, Stanley (co-ed.), Granger 
Country: A Pictorical Social History 
of the Burlington Railroad, 207 

Park, Esther Ailleen, Mural Painters in 
America, 418-9 

Park, Mrs. Guy B., 313 

Park Baptist Church, St. Louis, 191 

Park College, farm program, 322 

Parker, Roy H., 194 

Parks, Thomas E., thesis by, 76 

Parrish, Laverne, 311 

Patee, John, 349, 351 

Patee House, 345, (illus.), 346; “ghost,” 


343 n., 345 
Passe Park, 343 n., 344-5, 348, 355, 360, 


Paths on the frontier, art. on, 415 
“Patriot Priest,” 219 


Patterson , Don yr ae obit., 92 
Patterson, J. W. A 
Paul, --- (dentist, 75 Louis, 1809), 


— William McClung, Collection, 


Peabody, Everett, 387 n. 

Pearson, Harry R., 190-1 

Pearson, —) E., 309; art. by, 321, 415 

Peck, James 

Peck, John a 378 

Peden, Forrest E.., 1-0 

Peery, H. F., 390 n 

Pence, W., 95 

Pendleton, Joseph, 3 

Pennington, Dwight, — by, 322 

Pentzer, Patrick H., 310 

Perry, Mo., fall festival, 194-5 

Peterson, Svend, art. by, 103 

Peticrew, D., 43 

Pettis County, old home in, 81 

Peyton, Green, America’s Heartland the 
Southwest, 89 

ro. Henry and Annie M., art. on, 


Phelps, John S., 335 

Phelps, W. W., 94 

Phelps County Hist. Soc., meeting, 313; 
honors Charles L. Woods, 318 

ney A. B., excerpts from letter, 


Phoenix, Edwin, 310 
Physicians, pioneer of Mo., 31-47, 373-5; 
thesis on, 75; art. on, 414 


“Pictorial Billheads,” 102 
—_— Envelopes of the Civil War,” 
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Pictorial St. Louis, ed. by R. J. Comp- 
ton, art. on, 41 
Pierre’s Hole, Idaho, battle of, 62-3 
Pigg, Elmer L., honored, 80 
i _ Montgomery, book on, 


Pike County, cemetery records donated. 
Civil War, 255-6, 270, 273, 387 

Pike’s Peak Stables, 343 n., 408; hist. 
account, 347-58, 359, 361- 3; (illus.) 
July cover 

Pilant, Richard, 316; art. by, 429-30 

“Pilaster house,” Hannibal, 315 

Pilcher, John, 384 

Pilcher, Joshua, 52, 53 n. 54 

Pile, William A:, 99 

Pillsbury, Parker, 252 

Pilots, r ver, strike, 336 

Pineville, ee centennial of, 77 

Pioneer life, Mo., book on, 323-4 

“Pioneer Physician in Missouri, 1820- 
1850, The,” by Roland Lanser, 31-47; 
thesis, 7s 

Pioneer Preacher in Missouri, thesis, 75 

Pittman, Mose, art. on, 415 

Pizer, Everett, obit., 423 

Placerville - ) Mountain Democrat, 
quoted, 216 

Platte Countian, discovered gold, 1848, 


Platte County, 214; art. on farm in, 322 

Platte County Hist. Soc., 313 

“Platte Purchase,” 313 

Platte Purchase Centennial, 1938, 361; 
scrapbook on, 407 

Platte River, part of Overland Trail, 
58-9; trading posts, 63 

Plunket, Herbert, 317 

“Plus,” described, 173 

Point, Nicholas, S. J., 370, 371 n., 372 n. 

Pommer, Sibyl, Weaver of Song: A 
Sketch of the Life of William H. 
Pommer, 327 

Pommer, William H., book on, 327 

Pony Express, stables, 73, 314: rider, 
319; anniversa 408; stables 
and museum, 408-9; p cture of statue 
noted, an art. on, noted, 410; see 
also 343-63 

“Pony _ om — Commemoration, 
Stables, and Museum, The,” by Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, ~~ -63, (illustrated) 

Pope, Charles A 

Poplar Bluff, Mo., —. on, 3 

Poplar Bluff, Dail a Republic, 
centennial ed. of, 196 

Port of St. Louis Gallery, 411 

Porter, Mrs. Clyde, 314; art. by, 201 

Porter, G. Scott, 78 

Porter, Gilchrist, 256 n. 

“Portrait of a Young Career Woman,” 
{Margaret Truman], 219 

a - Trot Farm, by Leonard Hall, 


Potts, William S., 246 

Prairie Grove Baptist Church, minute 
books of, 187 

Prasse, A. W., 199 

Pratte, Bernard, Jr., art. on, 341 

Preachers, pioneer in Mo., thesis on, 75 

Presbyterian church, 238, 240, 248. 
—Palmyra, 242 
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rama 75 

Proclamations, Aug. 24, 1861, 256; Sept. 
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Producers’ Grain Commission Company, 
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Quarles, Pryor, 38 n., 374 

a Ill., Underground R. R., 247, 


Quinn, Theo J., 344 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei V., 436 

Rackets, in Mo., art. on, 220 

Radical Emancipation Conv., 251-2 

Radio programs, KTTR, on Ozarks, 313 

Rail making, 226-7 

Railroad, North Missouri, 259 n. 

Railroad tie business, 426 

Ralls County, mss. donated, 186-7 

Ralph, Richard F., obit., 210 

ae ag Mr. and Mrs. Frank T., 337 

rank C., obit., 330 
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Randolph, Vance, 80; (coll. & ed.) Ozark 
Folksongs, 127, 142-3, 183, 403-4 
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Panorama], 203 

Ravelet, Charles, 368 n 

Rayburn, Otto Ernest, 338-9 
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Read, Georgia W. (co-ed.), Gold Rush 


, 418 
Read, J. M., 374 
Read. Re: ina, 72 
Reading Interests in Eastern and Cen- 
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thesis.75 

Reber, Bert Ray, Sr., obit., 330 

Reed, Robert Willard, obit., 330 

Reed, Ronald S., 344 

— Spring, Mo., inland tie point, 
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Revelli, W. D., art. by, 219 
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mission, thesis, 75 

Revised Ordinances of 1898, 223 

Revival, 1824, 235 

Reynolds, Gilbert H., thesis by, 75 
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ex., 4 
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Ritter, Joseph E., 77, 316 
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215; U. S. and Mo., art. on, 415; Han- 
nibal to the Mo. River, 1846, 428; 
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Robidoux, wy 72, 313, 314, 315, 
385; art. on, 410 
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Rush,” 219 
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Rowland, Ray, excerpts from art. by, 
435-6 
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—St. 7. Mitchell Chapter, 78 
—Grand Chapter of Missouri, 78 

Rozier, George A., 182, 183 
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quot 348-50 
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merce, 344, 347 
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41 
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Fevers, 40, 41 
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